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YOUNG MAN applied to a medical school for ad gressives he dec 
Taft. 


mission. He was well prepared, but he filled out th President 


‘ ‘ 1; « artariog 
application blank too accurately. He stated that he was liberal arteries. 
an agnostic, and received this answer: Esch-Cummins 

his last vear in the Senat: 


DEAR Sirk: I have been requested to advise you th 
the Committee on Admissions has examined your creden 
tials and recommends that you be not admitted because 1 


God. 
Sincerely yours, 
VERONICA DOOLEY, Registre 


reported reluctance of 

HE REMARKABLE and most disgraceful fact about cruiser strength 
the Republican Senatorial primaries in [Illinois is program of France and Italy, 

the amount contributed in behalf of public-utility interests. finger on an indirect but probable cause of Great Britain’ 
Since our brief comment on the subject last week, the inves- fear when he rec: 
tigating committee has brought to light contributions and the general 
totaling almost $1,000,000, and there is probably more to of international 
be accounted for. Although this sum is only a third of some time ago Great Britain was declared to be unwilling 
what was used in Pennsylvania, the sinister fact stands further to curtail 


out that a fourth of the amount was public-utility money, their land 
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It was Loyola College of Medicine, part of a Catholic univer- Geneva to the New York World 
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Its attitude throws light on the ardent desire of the Mexi- ment, but Great 
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some 700,000, is treated as an outcast among nations. The 
Russian problem must be settled before European armies 


are reduced.” 


HE FARCE of the reservations laid down by us as a 

condition to entering the World Court should become 
increasingly evident with the announcement that after six 
months’ time only three of the forty-two nations adhering 
to the tribunal have accepted our proposals. The three 
that have reservations are C1 
Greece, and Liberia. 


nations accepted our tba, 
Fourteen countries, including Great 
Britain, Japan, Italy, and Belgium, have not even acknowl- 
edged receipt of the State Department’s communication; 
nineteen have returned simple acknowledgments; six have 
stated that they are reserving decision. The State Depart- 
ment regards this situation as “perfectly normal.” So do 
we if by that is meant natural or inevitable. It has seemed 
to us ever since the Senate passed its extraordinary reser- 
vations that it was highly improbable that they would be 
accepted by the members of the World Court or, if they 
were, that we would make an effective use of the inter- 
national tribunal. Doubtless the reservations were swal- 
lowed by some genuine but not too acute friends of the 
World Court in the Senate, but a great number of our 
legislators must have voted for the limitations with a 
ghoulish satisfaction that thereby they were ditching the 
measure while ostensibly “standing by the President.” 
The actual decision on our reservations will presumably 
take place at the international conference called to con- 
sider them in Geneva in September, but our refusal to 
send delegates to this meeting seems to preclude the possi- 
bility of progress there through compromise. 


T WILL NOT BE THE FAULT of the “Citizens’ Com- 

mittee of Passaic, Clifton, Garfield, and Wallington” if 
the textile strike in that section is settled. The hopeful 
intervention of Senator Borah, the more friendly attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor, the expressed willing- 
ness of Weisbord (the strike leader who has been attacked 
because he is a Communist) to step out in favor of a com- 
mittee of outside sympathizers which has been given 
power to negotiate terms—these steps may eventually lead 
to peace. But the so-called Citizens’ Committee does its 
utmost to prolong and intensify the war. The other day 
the newspapers printed a story released by the committee 
purporting to give “incontestable documentary evidence 
that the strike of the woolen textile workers is engi- 
neered from the headquarters in Chicago of the Communist 
Party of America.” The evidence consisted of a letter from 
the National Pioneer Department of the Young Workers’ 
League to the Pioneer Department of District Two—which 
seems to include several Eastern States. The letter outlines 
a rather pretentious plan for utilizing the events of the 
Passaic strike for Communist propaganda in the district. 
It urges discussion among young people of the lessons of the 
strike, the formation of relief committees among workers’ 
children of all shades of radicalism, and other similar 
activity in and out of Passaic. There is not a hint in the 
entire document that the author has or is trying to exercise 
any influence over the strike leaders or the conduct of the 
strike. In fact it concludes rather plaintively: 


In spite of the fact that we have asked several times we 
have not yet received any definite information as to the 
We still don’t know how many child- 


situation in Passaic. 





——, 





workers there are, how many are involved in the strik 
close they are to us, how many strikers’ children ther 
etc. We don’t even know whether we have a Pioneer 
zation in Passaic although we assume we have. Pleas: 
us a detailed report on all these matters. 


HIS IS THE DOCUMENT which offers the 

testable evidence” of Communist control of the <tr), 
It is described by the Citizens’ Committee as a 
to Weisbord”—which is patently false. The Citizen 
mittee headlines the letter thus: “Communist Party ( 
Directing Passaic Strike from Chicago Office,” and th. 
simile letter is said to be “from the headquarters 
Communist Party of America to Passaic strike 
Is it asking too much of the New York Times or the \ 
York World, which pride themselves on accuracy in new: 
that they investigate a news release like this before priy.. 
ing it? It would have been easy to find out from the loc, 
office of the Workers’ Party what the Pioneer Departme-: 
of the Young Workers League was up to, and what 
connection was with the Passaic strike. It would have bee 
easier still to scrutinize the “evidence,” which was kindly 
provided by the Citizens’ Committee, and then, in the inter. 
ests of honesty, to throw it all in the waste basket. 


LBERTA, CANADA, is largely populated by farmer: 
This being true one would expect to find the provin 
in the hands of a government made up of bankers, lawyer: 
grain dealers, and professional politicians. Strangely, th 
is not the case; Alberta is run by farmers. In 1921 
United Farmers of Alberta went into politics, and when | 
smoke of the provincial election battle of that year clear 
away it was found that the farmers had captured thirty. 
eight of the sixty seats in the provincial legislature. (| 
June 28, 1926, another election was held and the U. F. A 
won forty-four seats, which, with the six seats won 
Labor, left the old parties smaller and weaker even 


before. The United Farmers of Alberta is not a politica! 
party. It is an industrial organization with a paid-up m 
bership. It went into politics as a class-conscious union 


it has held its ranks and kept its character through 


majority. “Class government” is freely denounced by per- 
sons of all parties—even such as support Mr. Pepper for 
the United States Senate. It is interesting to note som: 
of the results of class government in Alberta. In five years 
the farmers’ Government cleaned up a legacy of debts left 
by the old Liberal Government, wiped out an annual deficit 
of $2,000,000, and balanced the budget. At the same tim 
it has improved government service and eliminated much 
obvious corruption. The farmers of Alberta believe that 
their government has succeeded for one reason—that it rep- 
resents a solid, well-organized class, instead of the usual 
hodge-podge of conflicting interests and apathies_ rep- 
resented in the ordinary political party. 


A “WHITE-COLLAR STRIKE” is a rare bird, and a 
successful white-collar strike is even more remark- 
able. Organization in the professions has almost invariably 
broken against stone walls of prejudice or indifference in 
the workers themselves. But on June 30 the engineers in 
Chicago’s department of engineering walked out, and 
twenty-four hours later returned with a 30 per cent increase 
in wages. The prospect of suspension of civic improve- 
ments, which were costing $10,000,000, convinced the city 
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ilmen that the minimum wage of the en 
increased from $160 to $230 a month and the maximum 
m $708 to $900. The union, which is a member of the 


erican Federation of Labor, is now 890 strong. During 


gineers snouia 


past month organization of the technical men em 


loved by New York City too has gone vigorously forward 
two hundred and fifty engineers voted to join the union; 


_ . 
The white 


ferendum is planned among a thousand more. 


lar worker is learning the strength of unity. 

YE HOPE that the cotton manufacturers may draw 
W some useful lessons from the men’s clothing in 
justry. Once the men’s clothing industry was the 
sheep of American business. It had the twelve-hour day 
ind sweatshop wages. It spent much of its energy in 
union-smashing lockouts. The industry was corrupted by 
sharp business practices. Then gradually both capital and 
labor learned the lesson of organization. Finally the day 
came when a national clothing manufacturers’ association 
and a national union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
established reasonable conditions for the whole industry. 
The employers united against any manufacturer who re- 
fused to cooperate in maintaining the standards of the in- 
dustry. The workers have doubled their wages, and won 
the eight-hour day and union protection, while the manu- 
facturers are making more money than they made in the 
days of chaotic competition, and economies in technical 
processes have saved the consumer from exploitation. That 
is the kind of organization which the cotton industry needs. 


black 


HE NEWS that the cotton manufacturers of the coun- 

try are forming a gigantic combine to control output 
may arouse some apprehension in the minds of those who 
know the power of industrial combination to squeeze the 
consumer. But if there is one industry in the United 
States that has paid a penalty for disorganization it is 
the cotton industry. Overdevelopment, miscalculation of 
markets, and competition have left empty villages in the 
North and appalling poverty in the South. Women work- 
ers in Southern mills average less than $12.50 a week; a 
Georgia professor discovered a woman working in an 
Athens textile mill last year for $3.50 a week for an eleven- 
hour day. In spite of these low wages and favorable tariff 
there is no guaranty of steady work even in the South. 
Scores of mills are working half-time, nearly all have cur- 
tailed production, many are losing money. Judged by 
every standard of human and material efficiency the cot- 
ton-manufacturing industry is a disgrace to American 
business. It pays lower wages, has longer hours, and prob- 
ably hires more workers than any other factory trade in 
the United States. 


. PRAYERS OF MEXICAN CATHOLICS for 
miraculous intervention against Article 130 of the 
Constitution did not go unanswered. In San Luis a group 
which had gathered before the closed church heard footsteps 
and the sound of a bell within. Women declared that they 
could see the image of the Holy Virgin walking up and down 
the nave of the church, moaning and lamenting her cap- 
tivity. The excited crowd sought to break down the doors 
and liberate their patron. A police inspector arrived, ob- 
tained the attention of the crowd, and then courteously 
If the Virgin, he said, 


Image. 


addressed himself to the 











would be good enough to come out into the 
tv, he would himself accompany her on her nocturnal 
walks. ‘“‘The image,” says the Rumb N 
take advantage of the offer.” Some un 
that Franciscans had entered the churec} a sé 
it this was not confirmed; in any case, the en 
! ter re ined ! \ the ! ‘ 
ey ar d ruder tr rit \ fan ’ 
nay I ‘ H il J J wl re i 
niche in their home VEC] J init ed 
) t racle, which t nt ret 
vine sorrow at the persecutio f the i But 
gnostic mayor looked moré a! i that 
‘ and @ rong lamp be thie iV | te to pr 
ice tne tear J ! ip ‘ vA ‘ 
imprisoned. Earnest Cat} must j 
arranged divine interventions, whi | 
lready complex situation. 
“| ANGEROUS THOUGHTS” | flitting § t! igh the 
minds of Japanese university students are ag 
isturbing the authorities Mr. Okad the Minister 
Education, recently called together the heads of the Tok 
colleges and recommended suppression of student oryani- 
zations for the study of perilou ibjects like jology 
and socialism. The Tokio Kokumin says that at a sup- 


posedly secret conference held in the Minist th V ice 
Minister declared that the secret p e had di vered 
1500 students who were thinking dangerously and had 
put their names upon a student blac Eat ti P 


Department. Meanwhile the Kobe cu 

nounced with horror that they had confiscated a consign 
ment of books, including a life of Lenin, sent from Moscow 
to students at Waseda University. The immediate results 
of these deliberations were not encouraging. Studente 
in fifteen higher schools have joined in a League for the 
Defense of Freedom, and the net result has 


’ 
ile 


undoubted] 
een to advertise the fascinating perils which the Mini 
ter wanted to suppress. Japan offers curious contrasts 
between the absurd medievalism of Mr. Okada 

fresh adventuresomeness of these students; but there can 
be little question of the direction in which she is 
The Kobe Chronicle 


traveling 
reminds us that it was only three- 
quarters of a century ago that Yoshida Shoin had his head 
cut off for suggesting that a few young men should study 
foreign ideas in order to know how to combat foreign 
influences; and the spirit of “Present 
issued by the Asahi, a newspaper with a larger circulation 
than any American daily can boast, is evidence of the 
growing liberalism of young Japan. 


Day Japan,” just 


J 


Y WAY OF DIVERSION from matters of finance the 
French Chamber of Deputies recently found time t 

pass a measure declaring the sale of “pacifiers”’ 
illegal. The momentous decision was recorded by 
of 370 to 153 after an able address by Dr. 
ber of the Chamber and sponsor of the measure, who vividly 
depicted the dangers facing the rising generation unless 
the use of these diabolic devices was summarily suppressed 
A chemist who attempted to defend the despised 
on the ground that babies without this diversion might be 
inclined to resort to buttons or similar “bootleg pacifiers,” 


Pinard, a mem- 


“ thar 9% 
paciner, 


received scant encouragement for his pa is a 
prohibition age. 
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: SE weeping womer 
communicants, the and 
huge popular demonstrations for and against the Govern- 
ment—the whole vast picture reflected in the cabled dis- 
patches from Mexico—are only new scenes in a centuries-old 
drama, and there is hardly an action or a phrase that could 
not be matched from the history of disestablishment in other 
countries. The secular authority of the church dies hard; 
church and state have never been separated without a strug- 
gle, nor church control of the life and thought of a nation 
thrown off without violence and bitterness. 
Mexico’s | istory full of the 
the church. It is a curious and often-forgotten fact that 
Mexico owes her independent existence to her reactionary 
church. The rich and powerful bishops who controlled 
Mexico a centurv ero crushed in 


1, those lone lines of last-minute 


edicts excommunications, the 


is particularly bigotry of 


blood the popular upris- 
ings led by the parish priests Hidalgo and Morelos from 
1810 to 1815 when Spain herself turned liberal and 
adopted a potentially anti-clerical constitution they feared 
for their own dominating position and in 1820 sponsored 


: but 


a new independence movement which of course succeeded. 
Mexico’s first revolution was a revolution to save the estab- 
lished church and the large estates, in opposition to religious 
toleration. later, when, under the Indian 
bishop-born republic liberal 
eccle: turned again to monarchy. 
After the ll of the butcher Miramon they supported 
the sickly of the Maximilian. The Juarez 
onstitution of 1857 remained on the statute-books—indeed 
in 1872 its anti-clerical clauses were intensified—but it was 
never enforced. Through regimes the church 
maintained its control, defying these mere scraps of paper. 


Forty years 
this 
i-clerical, the 


patriot Juarez, became 


and ant iastics 
downfa 


regime Emperor 


successive 


Sporadic outbursts of hostility to its domination never got 
beyond the law-making stage until the advent of President 
Calles. 

The Roman Catholic church in Mexico has not built up 
a strong native priesthood; it has not used its opportunity 
as almost sole custodian of the education of the people. 
Rather, it has guarded its property and fought those who 
sought to alter its position, repeating the bitter history of 
the battles of church and state in other countries. Even 
in Spain, “most Catholic of countries,” this war has waged 
in our own day. The church fought, in 1910, a decree 
ordering collection of taxes from religious bodies carrying 
on commercial and industrial enterprises! And when the 
Government sought to establish of conscience” for 
other than the Catholic faith the cry of persecu- 
tion of the church rent the air. Seventy-two Spanish arch- 
bishops and bishops united in a protest to the Government 

ctie singularly like that adopted in Mexico today. 

The current Catholic pleas for “liberty of conscience,” 
indeed, must make an historian smile. It than a 
XVI issued an encyclical denounc- 
and erroneous maxim, or rather insanity, 
that liberty of conscience should be procured and guaran- 

“With this,” he added, “is connected 
he liberty of publishing any writing of any kind. This 
is a deadly and execrable liberty for which we cannot feel 
Syllabus of 1864 and the encyclical 
gregis of 1905 repeated the pontifical sneers at 


“liberty 


those of 


is less 
century since Gregory 


ine “the absurd 


rv one, 
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sufficient horror.” The 
Pascendi 





Putting Mexico in Her Place 





“liberty of conscience.” The Catholic 


church has 
inculcated tolerance; and if the Mexican Government 


intolerance toward it today it is 
responsible for its own troubles. 

We would not defend intolerance; we do not def; 
every detail the present policy of the Mexican Governn 
but we believe it important that Mexico’s policy 
against its historical background. This is no 
outburst of Ku Klux Klanism; it is a belated chapter 
national history of our neighbor-republic. The 
States is fortunate that from its beginning as a 1 
church and state have been separated; it has had so ; 
sects that it has scarcely felt the threat of dominatior 
one organized body filled with the passion of religious { 
Even without an established church it has seen enoug! 
religious bigotry to make Americans pause before atte: 
ing to judge Mexico. 

No peopie is safe in the hands of an establi 
church owing primary allegiance to a foreign pote 
and no truly modern country endures foreign contro 
religious life. 


in no small m 


1? 

le 
Even Spain has struggled to free itself fron 
control by the Church of Rome. Italy’s conflict wv 
bitter that to this day the Pope refuses to cross the 7 
and step upon Italian soil. France went to the ver; 
revolution twenty years ago in her battle to free her 


of the incubus of the church. Twenty-two years ago, p 


hibiting members of the religious orders from teaching 


she closed 24,000 schools, 
have attained her great public-school 
today. Aristide Briand, ten times her Prime Minist: 
first made his name known beyond St. Etienne when 
brought in a report recommending abrogation of the C 
cordat and disestablishment of the church. In France, ti 
the church yielded nothing willingly. The law provid 
that the bishops might remain in their palaces for two yen 
and that the presbyteries and seminaries might continu 
five years, but the church, demanding all, conceded nothir 
and ‘intransige ntly refused the half loaf offered her. S|! 
has long since regretted her folly. She did not, in the ca 
of France, make such an effort to create and use inter 
national hostility as a weapon as she has made 
Mexico, but the difference is to be traced to Mexico’s less: 
size and weakness. 

Thus far the Mexican struggle has proceeded pea 
fully. The church seems already to regret its haste 
ordering religious services suspended; perhaps it rec 
nizes how remote such a measure is 
Jesus. The members of the Confederation of Labor hay 
marched, fifteen thousand strong, through the streets ar 
past the churches of the capital, pledging their support t 
the Government; and no untoward incident occurred. Wild 
rumors of riots and killings, as well as of supernatural 
interventions, have flown about; but the threatened boycott 
of business seems to have been ineffective, and the passior 
of the people seems to have been stirred less than the head- 
lines indicated. It may be too much to hope that the Cath- 
olic church in Mexico will show the world that it is possib! 
for an established church to resign itself gracefully to a 
purely religious function; but strange things happen 
Mexico 


and without tha 


never 
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system of 
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from the spirit of 
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unhappit st of men is, or ou ht te he, 
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ryvHk 

} ecause he is a friend of literal 
to time to play the role of censor. He may not think 

- himself as occupying this position, and the public ma 


ure, feels forced fror 


ver be aware that he has joined this pr 
fter all, it does not consciously consider 
it the fact remains that against his will he has 
with the Comstocks and the Sumners through the 

. process of consenting to exercise their function. He 
the man, in short, who consents to testify before a court 
;; helief that a given book is not indecent, lewd, disgus 
g, pornographic, and the rest, but is “art.” His 
.s written the book, or he knows 
is no more than one who seizes any opportunity to 
end the printed word from the hungry hands of mora- 
sts, So he steps up before the judge and swears that the 
or in question had the purest—that is, the most “veri- 
is*—of intentions; or he allows his name to be published 
shrinking author 


objectionable 


+ 


allied } 


friend 


the publisher, or he per- 


r these of other men who call the 
lameless. 

The embarrassing implication here is that the man who 

is spoken for the book might have spoken against : 
conceivably cherish the opinion that it is possible for 
ook to be censorable. A wholly enlightened person will 
ever provoke this suspicion. He will realize that to be a 
ensor who always absolves is after all to be a censor, is to 
lend support to the institution of censorship; and if he is 
ossessed of a meticulous conscience he will recognize the 
honesty of an attitude which forces him invariably to 

te no on a question to which in theory it should be po 
to give the answer yes. Such was the predicament of 
who allowed themselves last winter to serve 
They voted to 


rtain citizens 
is members of the play jury in New York. 
let certain plays live, which was a good thing; but it would 
ave been a better thing in the long run to refuse to vote 
at all. The citizens referred to, as it happens, did not 
lieve in suppression. The implication, however, was that 
they did, for they had given countenance to the supposition 
that there are two ways of answering the question whether 
a given piece of writing should be removed from the public 


What of him who is convinced that the answer must 
always be no? He will prefer to discuss those books which 
he has not yet read, those plays he has not yet seen. H: 
will wait for a chance to say: “I have never heard of Ru- 
dolpho Lascivio and I have not so much as opened ‘The 
Loves of Messalina’; I naturally cannot decide whether it 
has merit or no; but I am wholly of the opinion that those 
people who can or wish to read it should be allowed to read 
the book.” Then, perhaps, he will do what he can to dis- 
courage the making of more laws against books for any 
reason capable of occurring to a legislator’s mind; beyond 
that he will not proceed. He will sigh with relief over his 
freedom henceforth from the responsibility of passing upon 
either the art or the morality of authors. Time, he knows, 
has a way of settling those problems, and settling them very 
well. 

News now comes that copies of a novel written by an 
American and published in Paris have been confiscated by 
United States customs officials. A few review copies, sent 


41 


parately and in advance of this shipment, arrived unmo- 
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them are still remembered it 
over that circumstance eithe: 
“What Happens” is not a ver 
reason perhap the best t - 
censors and customs official! We cannot 
is great and pure art, thouyh incident: 
art. It is one of veral worl pu h in P 
the name of The Contact | 
sledding in America, whence al] of t} 
Stein among them—hail. The 
American high-school boy who falls in love, n 
of women, sells seeds and pearl necklaces, lie 
upon occasion, and in general exhibits about 
strength of character that failed to distinguish the 
of Theodore Dreiser’s recent masterpiec: r 


frank; the material is true; the moral is that hur 
particularly perhaps in America, is weak “ 

is not a bad book. But if it were the 
ever chanced upon we should defend its right 
the country. 


y oe ° 
Ulysses Singing 
[* the half a dozen years since we pointed out 
unsung life of wandering Negroes in America offered 
one of the richest fields for picaresque fiction in the world, 
nore and more material has come forward to make good 
the claim. The latest item is the story of Left Wing Gor 
don, briefly told by Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 
in ‘‘Negro Workaday Songs,” published by the Universit 
of North Carolina Press. 
If Wing has not yet 
mishaps which lie in wait for men of his perilou ireer, 


fallen a victim to any of the 


he is no doubt still drifting, in his early thirties, over the 
continent which.he has traveled as others travel intie 
Missouri seems to have bred him. ‘You see, boss, | 
travelin’ when I wus ’leven years ol’ an’ now I'll be thirty 
this comin’ August 26. I didn’t have no father an’ mother, 
so I jes’ started somewheres. I’d work fer folks, an’ thes 
wouldn’t treat me right, so I moved on. An’, Lawd, cap’n, 
I ain’t stopped yet.” Indeed, the next day, when furthet 
inquiries were made about him in the construction camp 
where he had been found, a fellow-laborer said that Wing 
had “done gone to Philadelphia.” 

3ut in a brief meeting he had given an account 
himself which it would be His name 


really John Wesley Gordon, but the loss of his right 


difficult to matct 
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arm at eighteen had furnished him with a racier title. 
That loss, however, had apparently no more checked his 
Odyssey than if he had belonged to the fortunate orders 
of existence which grow new arms and legs at need. From 
Missouri he swung in amazing circles through thirty-eight 
States, always in the underworld of the unskilled laborer, as 
free as a migratory bird. “Didn’t do nothin’ in Texas, had 
a little money to spend,” he said. And so was he a person 
of leisure in Wyoming and Arizona and Massachusetts. 
He worked the roads in Florida and South Carolina. 
He worked on boats in Louisiana, Missouri, and Mississippi; 
at steel plants in Alabama, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
in mines in Iowa and West Virginia; in harvest fields in 
Kansas and South Dakota; on the railroad in Wisconsin 
and North Dakota; at a hotel in Arkansas; at odd jobs in 
Illinois, Ohio, Virginia; at a packing house in Nebraska; 
at a Ford factory in Michigan; at “a maloominium plant” 
in Tennessee; at unspecified occupations in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island. During the war he was in a government camp in 
California. In Georgia, reputed for its hostility to his 
wayfaring kind, he was “comin’ in a hurry, never fooled 
’round there much.” And once he wandered far into the 
North to work in a Montreal broom factory. 
He did not yield much general information, but he was 
full of details. For instance, there were the heroines of 
his songs. 


on 


innumerable 


I had some mighty fine women. Fust one was Abbie 
Jones, "bout —— Ioway Street. Nex’ was in M . 
Missouri, Baker, Susan Baker’s daughter. Nex’ 
St. Louis, lady called Bulah Cotton, Pete Cotton’s 
daughter. Nex’ one was in Eas’ St. Louis, her name 
Sylvia Brown. Nex’ I had in Poplar Bluff, one dat took 
my money an’ went off. Nex’ Laura, she’s in Memphis, 
Tennessee, she’s ’nother took my money and gone. Jes’ 
lay down, went to sleep, jes’ took money and gone. Wake 
up sometimes broke an’ hongry, they jes’ naturally take 
my money. Nex’ woman was at Columbia, S. C., "bout 
las’ regular one I had, Mamie Willard, mother an’ father 
dead. Sweethearts I can git plenty of if I got money. 
If I ain’t got none I’se sometimes lonesome, but not always, 
’cause somctimes dey feel fer 
mighty fine anyway. 


did Wing to generalization. 
"em, take me day after tomorrow to count ’em. Find 
fifteen or twenty in different cities. New Orleans best 
place to find most fastest, mo’ freer women—person find 
gang of ’em in minute.” 

If this is not true picaresque material, nothing is. 
Here is a he who ransacks the world, on the simple 
quests of food and love. Space and time do not bind him. 
His desires and deeds are always simple, and yet always 
varied by fresh circumstances. And to the qualities of 
the picaro he adds the qualities of the strolling minstrel. 
Wing, after working all day, could sing all night, impro- 
vising, combining familiar 





Jennie 
one 


sorry you an’ treat you 


Such a 


count 


theme stir “Can’t 


ro 


words with new, packing his 
own experiences into the form of some “blues” air which 
he had picked up, using a musical arrangement of his own 
to give varietv to a traditional tale. He had traveled far- 
ther than Ulysses, and he came singing. 

His blues die away on the What chronicler will 
take up his story, or the story of some adventurer like him, 
and weave it into the tougher fabric of a narrative prose 
worthy of him? 


air. 





Israel Zangwill 


HE world beat Israel Zangwill at his own game. | 

answered paradox with paradox; it honored the ;- rd 
nary man of action in a great artist. Thus during his }js.. 
time this cynical sentimentalist, this idealistic iconocl, 
always found the spotlight of public interest trained on }:. 
talent and his ephemeral work rather than on his « 
and his enduring works. And at his death the newspane: 
obituaries, quite characteristically, emphasized his fleeting 
controversies on Zionism, America, and what-not while th, 
ignored his lasting contributions to literature. 

It may be said that Zangwill himself did most to dis. 
tract attention from his art to his arguments, but this wij) 
not be altogether true. With that peculiar unanimity whic: 
characterizes English critical opinion the dogma wa; 

accepted from the first that Zangwill was a brilliant inter. 
loper in the field of English letters to be dealt with just}, 
whenever he appeared on the scene but to be severely |e: 
alone between publications. Nor could the genuine enthy. 
siasm aroused by such individual works as the play “Plastey 
Saints” and the novel “Jinny, the Carrier” sway critics 
and cataloguers from this doctrine. Partly because his 
earliest significant work was on Jewish themes, partly 
because his social activities linked his name so closely with 
his race Zangwill’s writing was not merged in the current 
of contemporary English literature. Yet it is impossible 
to deny that he wrote in the English tradition, for “Plaster 
Saints” and “Jinny,” lighter pieces like “The Bachelor's 
Club,” and even the numerous volumes on Jewish subjects 
reflect a dominant Anglicism of temper and expression. 

This the Jews recognized. For them he was ever a 
great English author who considered sympathetically, if 
somewhat dogmatically, their problems, their activities, and 
their ideals. They were grateful for his interest but they 
seldom appreciated his advice—until too late. His custom 
of wrapping the pearl of wisdom in the tinfoil of epigram 
antagonized this literal-minded people. They suspected 
the sincerity of one who could joke about matters of great 
seriousness and import, and they failed to see the justice 
of his comments for the jest. 

Zangwill was fully aware of the extent to which his 
manner injured the substance of his appeals to reason, but 
he would not change his style. It was a sacrifice he was 
not prepared to make for any ideal. His case was a practi- 
cal illustration of Johnson’s far-fetched quip about Shak: 
speare: A quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which 
he lost the world and was content to lose it. Without doubt 
it was this trivial weakness that deprived him of t! 
acknowledged leadership in Jewry and—far greater loss 
deprived the Jewish people of his leadership. Thus did th« 
writer injure the man, even as the man had injured thé 
author. 

Zangwill had much to give to any movement. Capabl 
of enthusiasm and sentimental attachment to an ideal, h: 
nevertheless was not blind to weaknesses in the program 
for its accomplishment. He saw things early as well as 
clearly. He not only attacked opponents boldly; he faced 
facts courageously. In this world so thickly strewn with 
shams and evils his tendency to lay about him militantly 
and recklessly did less harm than might have been ex- 
pected. These virtues, of course, die with the individual; 
Zangwill’s qualities as a writer will not perish so easily. 
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( THER people adopt a child, but I have adopted a 

mother, and her name is Ireland. I know very well 
how risky such an action is. My own countrymen have for 
many years regarded me with suspicion on account of it, 
and no one is more distrusted in Ireland than the English- 
man who adopts her cause. My friend Erskine Childers 
was a mournful instance of that, for in spite of his bril- 
liant mind and devoted sincerity, he was distrusted, or only 
half trusted, by all Irish parties long before the Free 
Staters shot him in the prison yard. But I cannot help it. 
There is something in my nature (perhaps it is the old 
Celtic name of “‘Nevin’’) that makes me look upon Ireland 

the most beautiful country in the world and the Irish 
people as the most akin to myself. And so I cross to 
Ireland whenever I possibly can, and every time I feel that 
Iam going home. 

For the last fifteen years or so my visits have usually 
been disturbed and often risky. For I was there during 
the Home Rule troubles, the Carson’s Covenant, the forma- 
tion of the Ulster Volunteers and the Irish Volunteers, the 
mutiny at the Curragh, the shooting in Bachelor’s Walk 
just before the Great War, the sequels of Easter Week, 
the attempt of the English Government to enforce con- 
scription, the abominations of the Black-and-Tans, the bit- 
ter civil war when the Four Courts was burned, and the 
prolonged troubles since. But in the visit from which I 
have just returned I found a hopeful spirit of security and 
peace. I was not once shot at nor did I see anyone else in 
danger from violence. That in itself is a vast improvement. 

Most people prefer security, as gentlemen prefer 
blondes. But, of course, there are exceptions, and I think 
the exceptions to both rules are most common in Ireland. 
The best type of Irish woman has black hair and gray eyes, 
and there are large numbers of Irish boys and girls who 
regard security as tedious. For many years they have lived 
the life of the films—carrying revolvers, rushing over rivers 
and mountains on perilous errands, hiding in moorland cot- 
tages, climbing over the roofs of cities, lying in ambush for 
“the enemy,” cycling with food and ammunition for “the 
boys.” It was a kind of life well suited to the Irish nature, 
and hundreds enjoyed it to the full. Especially the young 
women enjoved it, and all the romantic traditions and re- 
bellious literature of their country inspired them to believe 
that no other life was much worth living. No wonder they 
still vearn he the glamor of adventure and refuse to be 
comforted by the common light of peace and useful labor. 

So the danger still persists, though I think it is dying 


fast. Adventure and tradition are the two perils that 
threaten the Free State, and give some appearance of power 
to the Republican youths and maidens. The power would 
be greater if they had not yielded to the Irish passion for 
division into parties ever smaller and smaller. In Dublin 
| was present at a great meeting in the old Rotunda beside 


the Maternity Hospital, where I have seen so many hurri- 
cane assemblies gather and disperse in storm. How the 
round building escaped Easter Week I cannot tell, but there 
it still stands, and in it was crowded a mass of the Dublin 


people, chiefly the young, all clamoring to depose their late 





My Adopted Mother 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 





hero, Mr. De Valera, and to appoint in his place ! 
O’Connor as President of the Irish Republic. Old | 
Plunkett, who gave one son to execution and anothe: 


imprisonment in Easter Week, was in the chair, and \|. 
MacSwiney was on the platform as the real moving gp; 
of the new rebellion. A few youths in cloth caps, | 


wearing a kind of uniform under their coats, and rey 


sticking obviously from their pockets, assumed a mar 


and dangerous air, but there was nothing more danger 


in the meeting than the customary abuse of Englar 
coupled with brand-new abuse of De Valera, so lately + 


hero of similar occasions. 

The conflict arose over the oath of allegianc: 
King as representing the British Commonwealth of N; 
De Valera is willing to take it in order that his party sh 


be represented in the Dail and Senate. But Mary \, 


Swiney is obdurate. She would leave no sign of cor 
tion with hated England. Ireland’s separation mus? 


absolute and eternal. In her mind, “England’s crue] ry 
is still the symbol of tyranny, though the red has long ¢i\ 


place to khaki, and there is not a single English 
remaining in the Free State. 


The Anglo-Irish Treaty of the winter of 1921-1922 


to me one of the two happiest events of my life. It 
the struggle of seven centuries between my own countr 


the country of my adoption. I had never hoped to see su 


a blessed end, nor had Parnell, Redmond, and the ot 
great leaders of Ireland ever thought it possible. I: 


for Ireland incalculably more than they had ever ask 


But to Miss MacSwiney it was nothing. So long as : 


tige of English tyranny remained, it was nothing. W: 


— 


the eloquent lady has suffered grievously. I shall not for 
the day when I marched through London with the pri 
sion that escorted her brother Terence’s body to the sta‘ 
or that other day in Cork when I marched as rep: 
tive of the universities behind his coffin up to the 
church in Cork and far out to the patriots’ cemete 
cannot argue with a woman who has suffered so 
She has now appointed Mr. Art O’Connor President of 


Irish Republic, and he seems a fairly quiet and peacea 


sort of person, with far less power of speech than 
but still considerable power. How far he enjoys his : 
position I cannot say. 

The Republican Party claims for itself the tit 
“Sinn Fein” to the exclusion of the Free Staters. T! 


rather hard, for I remember when the phrase was inven! 


about thirty years ago by Arthur Griffith, who will alw 
be remembered as the real founder of the Free Stat 
words mean “ourselves,” and they signified his insist 
upon a policy of self-help for Ireland, as distinguished f! 
the old policies of looking for every advantage fron 


British Government. It was like the “Italia fara per : 


of the Italian independence movement seventy years 
It destroyed the old home-rule movement of the end of | 


century. It led to Easter Week, out of which the Fr 


State really sprang. But now the Republicans have 1 


lized the words, and the Free Staters must acquiesce in ‘ 


theft. What is far more serious to an Irishman, thes 
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tment, uninspired by tradition and unillumined by 


It is quite true. The Free Staters are resolved to give 


tressful country at all events an interval of peace. 
I would even add prosperity. The chief job of Senate 
nd Dail is to clean up the mess of the last ten years. And 
hard job it is proving to be! Compensation for the enor- 
lamage inflicted upon country houses and the bridges, 
roads and railways, by the Republicans during the civil 


us 


- landed the new state into a large national debt, which 
being paid off with extraordinary rapidity. I believe 
’ time it rose to something between £35,000,000 and 
40,000,009, but now the Finance Minister tell 
ut £13,000,000 plus £5,000,000 due to England as the 
in the old English debt—the share being reduced to 
small amount as balance against the damage done by 
he Black-and-Tans (now always known as “the Tans”) 


3 me it is only 





ich debt as remains is being paid off, some think too 
nidly, by maintaining the taxation at the high figure 
nosed in England during the Great War. As the same 
uthority tells me there are not more than one hundred 
ople in all the Free State with incomes over £5,000 a 
ar, it is evident that there is not much to be gained by 
ipertax or death duties. The Government dares not impose 
high income tax in any case, because the farmers, like 


| farmers, strongly object to paying out hard cash and 
would raise a revolution rather. So the chief revenue 
; raised by indirect taxation upon tobacco, wines, spirits, 
ind imports, and the farmers swear at the prices, but pay. 
Like most of us, they swear and pay. 

In regard to finance, it appears to me that nationalism 

st about to commit a serious error. The Free State 
Covernment has agreed to manufacture a new and separate 

inage. I suppose there are people who object to seeing 
the King’s head upon our silver coinage (no gold is now 
din either country), and so they have insisted upon hav- 
ng an Irish coinage, as they have Irish postage stamps. 
Even if the values can be maintained identical (which is 
‘ doubtful) this will be an intolerable nuisance to every 
reigner visiting Ireland, to every Irishman going to Eng- 
land, and to every Irishman crossing the Ulster frontier 
ther way. Every traveler knows what a plague the varia- 
tion in Continental coinages becomes as he passes from one 
untry to another, and now, without the smallest necessity 
except the call of separatism, the Irish Government is about 
to increase the plague, and render communication between 
England and their country even more troublesome than it 
s, and the customs at Dun Leary (Kingstown) and Holy- 
head give trouble enough. Besides, as much as 98 per cent 
‘the Free State’s trade is still done with hated England, 
nd the difference in coinage will make further trouble, 
becoming unbearable if the standard of value goes up and 
low n. 

The dangerous question of the frontier between the 
Free State and the Six Counties (still sometimes called 
“Ulster’”) has fortunately been, not indeed settled but 
shelved on a condition of status quo. The two most pressing 
problems now before the Dail are housing and unemploy- 
ment. There is a lot of building being done around Dublin, 
especially on the north side and toward Howth, and the new 
houses are decent little models, usually of the bungalow 
type, very neat and clean, but too expensive for the Dublin 
poor. They are rapidly filled by small clerks and officials, 
are left in the appalling slums, to which indeed 
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There is very little Socialism in the 


munity of small farm-owners is never Socialist 
Russia. Yet the Free State has embarked upon the 
venture in State Socialism 


I have 


ever seen. 


great scheme for converting the Shannon wa 
electric force to diffuse lighting, heating, 


power for manufacture. 
a great German firm of 
men are employed. 


The work is being carrier 
engineers, 


but few G 
Irishmen are crowding to Li 
the hope of being taken on at the average or standard 
of 32 shillings and sixpence a week. 


but it represents the Irish worker’s demand. 


is to be in working order in about three years, and 


result will 
promoters, 


be one cannot say. No one, certainly 
Ireland to be 


converted 


facturing country, but it is hoped that 


will spring up in the village 


supplied. 


share is not known, but in that case the desired 
long be delayed. 


Six Counties will 


to which the 


17 


One remaining difficulty, and a verv 


not growing less acute. 
point, but one disadvantage the ‘“‘Protestants” (a name 
lete in England) feel deeply. 


education. Nearly the whole of education 
hands, and the division between the Christian 


I will not argue 


The Nationalist Government 


The Irish lan- 


has determined to make Ireland bilingual 
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guage has to be taught in all schools, and no government 


appointment is given to any candidate not possessing the 


knowledge of that very difficult tongue. In the western 
islands I found the whole population talking Irish among 
themselves, and the children in the schools could speak 
nothing else. But in other parts the tongue has been so 
long obsolete (chiefly owing to the Penal Laws of the 


eighteenth century) that it has to be studied as a foreign 
language, and it is doubtful how far a real Irish-speaker 
could understand the result of such study. It has, in fact, 
become an artificial language, and one may doubt whether 
it is worth the immense pains now taken to revive this 


: China the economic and nationalist struggles are inex- 
tricably intertwined. For China has the greatest cheap- 
labor supply on earth. It is good labor, too—and Euro- 
pean capital, which at first merely bought native products 
cheap, has for two or three decades been attempting to 
instal Western factories with 

Western methods _ to 


China: The World’s Proletariat 


By LEWIS S 


- ee, 


mere semblance of the ancient tongue. Naturally, th: 
ers complain that they have to spend all their holiad 
trying to cram it up, and in the schools it has driven 
drawing, physical drill, and French. In Wales the W, 
language has been preserved by the people themselves, ap; 
nearly all are bilingual. But I am not sure whether ey, 
nationality can make it worth while to preserve an alr 


@illos* 


Aidt) is 


For it is a language that the Irish themselves never use ;; 
common conversation, except only in those remote district: 
and it is entirely useless across the seas. The Protestan:: 
acquiesce in the law, but feel it as a heavy burden. 
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babies wade about coated with mud and filth. In sn 
cities, where the concentration is not so great or so sudd 
conditions are somewhat decenter. But while a few enlig! 
ened Chinese talk of decentralization, the factory ow: 
continue to build their prisons in the overcrowded cent 
where they can be sure of 





make "a 
Western products with the 
labor of China. When New 
Kngland passed anti-child-labor 
laws it exported its low child- 
size machines to China as well 
as to our own South, and the 
little girls of China are today 
‘competing with the children of 
our South Atlantic States. And 
in China this whole industrial 
system, whether the immediate 
employer be a Chinese or a for- 
eigner, is rightly regarded as 
a Western importation. 

The mills 
like mushrooms along the coast 


have sprouted 


and rivers of China. The first 
cotton mill came to China in 
1890; there were 14 in 1906, 
with 400,000 spindles; 42, with 1,154,000 spindles, in 1916; 
83, with 2,666,000 spindles, in 1923; and there is no reason 
to suppose that the number will not continue to double every 
six or seven years. China still imports the blue cotton cloth 
national uniform of her masses—a 
fantastic statistician once figured that China’s annual con- 
sumption of cotton cloth would pave a roadway sixty feet 


which has become the 


wide to the moon. And the workers in these mills live ina 


manner that would shame a self-respecting pig. 
. | about the industrial outskirts of the great Western 
city which is the pride of the foreigners in Shanghai one 
e the disreputable sheds, built of bamboo, mud, lime, 
in one-room floorless 


and straw. Six or eight people live 


huts, through whose flimsy roofs the rain leaks in a storm; 


whose walls, falling or riddled with holes, afford no privacy. 
There is no drainage, no lavatories; garbage-heaps and cess- 


A big 


ragged 


surround the hovels. 


neighborhood, and the 


pools—or rather cess-puddles 


the whol 


rain often floods 
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ESS — ah of coal four months’ earni: 
WS LENSE AQ p i cag 
RE Wa Of course these _ industria 


workers do not use coal, we: 
hats or shoes or overcoats, 
buy newspapers—they live o1 
lower level. And yet thi 
of the coolie type; there is ! 
It flocks in from the country, constant! 
replenishing the worn-out supply, for the working life of a 
Chinese mill-hand is generously estimated at from two ' 
eight years. 

In the cotton mills and silk filatures (where silk 
reeled from cocoons which bob up and down in basins 
boiling water) the vast majority of the workers are won 
and children. Men complain that they are discriminai 
against in Shanghai, which is true, largely because thi 


wall 


wages seem high to Chinese 
dearth of labor. 


are more likely to form labor unions and strike. 17 
Shanghai Child Labor Commission found in 1923-24 t!] 
of 154,000 workers in the mills it studied more than 86,0 
were women and more than 22,000 were children under 12 
(It is worth while noting that in the Japanese-owned mi! 
of Shanghai only 5.5 per cent of the workers were children 
under 12, and in the Chinese only 13 per cent; while the 


British mills had nearly 18 per cent children and t! 
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Fren and Italian 46 per cent. The few American mill 
fad a slightly lower percentage than the Chinese.) In 
the silk filatures of South China nearly all the workers are 
men and girls. Often the children are brought in from 
intry by a contractor, who follows disaster like vul- 


ry 


; and pays starving parents about a dollar a month for 
» contract which amounts to slavery; the girls live for 
~-ars in his compound, eating his food, or in the factories, 
eat ng factory rice, working sometimes fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day, and often sleeping on the floor beneath their 


o> - 


Yr nines. 
, It is the common excuse of the mill-owner that the 
mothers do not want to leave their children unguarded at 
home, and doubtless that is sometimes true. Walking 
+hrough these dimly lit mill-rooms one sees baskets con- 
t,ining children, sleeping or awake, between the whirring, 
cacking machines. Sometimes a tot of two or three sits 
cheerfully playing with cotton waste in the aisles through 
ich the foreman guides the visitor. Girls a little older 
help their mothers tend the rows of spindles, and the deft- 
ness of five-year-old fingers is amazing. But when I asked 
ves of children smaller than my seven-year-old son, the 
foreman always replied monotonously “twelve.” Except in 

Japanese mills little attempt is made to keep the chil- 
en out of the mills; there a rigid standard of height i 
t, and maintained. 

Native-owned mills are likely to be dirtier and mor: 
ingerous than foreign-owned. The machinery is seldom 
‘tected, the ventilation is atrocious, the crowding ter 
rific. But even a foreigner can sense the more human 
tmosphere. In the Naigaiwata mills (Japanese-owned) of 
Shanghai, where the great 1925 strike began, wages ar 
‘ir, hours relatively short (only 1014!), and all sorts of 

ern welfare-devices have been installed. But the girl 

pped talking and kept their eyes rigidly on their 
machines when the foreman appeared and the foreign 
sitors passed by. In a far dingier Chinese mill the girl: 
wed no fear of the foreman, and pointed and giggled at 
ridiculously garbed aliens who marched through th: 
isles. One of the demands of the strikers last summer 

s that foremen should no longer be armed, and the de- 
mand was ty,ical of the spirit of the efficient, clean, mili 
taristic Japanese mill. 

There are vast profits to be made in these early stages 

f Chinese industrialization. But I doubt if the white men 

‘e to have as large a share in it as they expected. There 
re fewer British cotton mills in China today than there 
were three years ago, and there are no American cotton 
mills. Even the Japanese, who so proudly identify ther 
selves in China with the imperialist West, are feeling the 
pinch of native competition that is driving the British to 

e wall. The great Naigaiwata mills have been on a kin’! 
‘intermittent strike for nearly two years now—and it 

safe guess that the strikes are fomented and financed 
‘ather by Chinese competitors than by the commonly blamed 
Russians. 

The Chinese employer straddles the class issue. H 

es not yet identify himself with the employing class of 
the world. In the last year he has openly encouraged the 
rking class to fight for him the national battle against 
his foreign competitors. Last year the Shanghai strike was 
lireeted and subsidized by the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce; the Canton boycott of Hongkong has been largely 
financed by Chinese business men in other parts of China 


nd by the prosperous Chinese community of Singapore in 
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acco | Which ou in the North, } 
indreds of thousar fd vorth of trad l 
oon forget the enthusiasm with which a rich Chi 
anker described tl} alyalwata strikes, and ¢ 
We have waked up. We see w how the foreign 
run China, and we are planniny to change things. 1] 
tance, the British have a monopoly of Yangtze Rive 
ing. Well, we may not be a> efficient mariners as 
it I think we can find wa f makiny it ver ard 
them to do business at all,”’ 
If the employer has no clear-cut nse of cla nt 
e worker too is confused (la Or 
Vestern sense is only beygir y to exist in the 
rts; but race consciousne takes its p I} 
useholds even the domest ervant the mn 
id individualistic of indust: y 
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nany instances by terroristi 
that it could be enforced at al! amor t 
dividuals of the group. I doubt if 1 lon 
Chinese families can be organized for d ‘ 
it any kind of strike can be enforced ag 
The labor-union movement in Chir 
decade old—inevitably it is your 
ent, although precedents can be fou | 
guilds. Shanghai organized 
ntil 1919 were labor unions active Cant 
tably successful industrial strike, that of + H 
mechanics, occurred in 1920. The 
nt is again in Hongkong, in the 
f 1922. Twenty-three thousand Chinese 
ind a few days later more than a hund 
workers joined them. Hongk | 
white men had to do their own coolie wo: | 
forbade meetings, closed the union headquarte) 
leaders. But the strike held. After forty d the 
won the wage increase they demanded and r 
their union—and the police had to restore th 
hich they had torn from the union lilding 
vorkers would return. That was a year of strik 
Pingshiang coal mines and the Hanyan; el mills, ; 
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vheelbarrow-coolies of a northern city (they wanted 
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of Soochow, in the Canton silk filatures and matshed fac- 
Six months saw thirty-one strikes 
in Shanghai alone, involving cotton mills, silk mills, the 


tories—all over China. 
unicipal electricity plant and water works, the telephone 
ompany, native and foreign tobacco companies, a hospital, 
the comb-makers, joss-paper workers, cargo coolies, sam- 
pun-men, laundrymen, cabinet-makers, and _ boat-builders. 
‘Shere was a trade boom that vear and most of the strikes 
re quickly won. Enthusiasts saw Chinese labor taking 
ts place with the great organized movements of the West. 
3ut none of these unions had permanent organizations 
When in- 
ustries are booming in China new workers flock in from 
the villages; in bad times they return to their cabbage- 
fields. Except in Shanghai and perhaps in some of the 
mine-fields there is hardly anywhere a permanent working 
lass. In 1923 Wu Pei-fu smashed the union on the Peking- 
and beheaded the leaders, for which act 
A silk work- 
ers’ strike in Shanghai was vigorously repressed. In Can- 
government encouraged the unions; 


hich would withstand a period of depression. 


Hankow Railway, 
he was heartily praised by the foreign press. 
ten a radical else- 
where the local militarists, more or less allied with foreign 
as well as native business men, smashed the unions with a 


known even in America. 

trange thing was happening. The unions 
hecame the instruments of the new national consciousness. 
allied with the radical 
Sun Yat-sen had more and more leaned 


ruthlessness hardly 
Unrealized, a 

Thev were vacuely Kuomintang 

Party of the South. 





Communism in Marriage 


ee 


on them as his most trustworthy supporters. 0: 
the Russians, wherever they saw an opening, heip 
the rising protest. Naturally, too, the militarists 
old regime and the foreigners opposed them. Th 
outburst of anti-foreign feeling in 1925, that amazi; 
rising of a nation, significantly began with a strik: 
Japanese mills of Tsingtao and the shots which spar 
flame were fired by British police on strike sympathi: 
Shanghai. Chang Tso-lin, who has always been sup; 
by the Japanese, closed the offices of the Shanghai 
Labor Union that summer, and a few months later, 
the foreign courts of the International Settlement hy 
over the chairman of the union, Liu Hwa, to agen 
Sun Chuan-fong, who is more or less supported 
Anglo-American group in Shanghai, Liu Hwa disappea; 
and was believed to have been slain at night. The milit 
naturally and unconsciously align themselves with 
capital, and the old compradore type of Chinese m 
works with them. But the young alert business men, 
cisely those who have had their training under foreign , 
ditions, are likely to join the workers, so intense is +} 
nationalism. None of China’s militarists is likely 
strong enough to oust the foreigners by force, even 
vanted to; but in the unions is a power which can d 
the economic roots of the foreigner’s position. 

| This is the fifth of Lewis Ganneit’s articles on ( 
The sixth, Bolshevism in China?, will appear in The N 


for August 25.] 


Human Relationships at the Oneida Community 
By C. C. CHURCH 


{HOULD any of our young intelligentsia, sated with 
s satires on domesticity and marriage, seek an order of 
ociety in which these plagues were unknown, they would 
probably not turn to old-fashioned New England. Yet 
such a social order, the Oneida Community, was established 
and carried on for thirty years by a group of early Ver- 
monters claiming no less a virtue than perfection itself. 

The men and women who undertook this experiment 
were members of a heretical religious sect who styled them- 
Their heresy consisted in a denial 
ef the Calvinist doctrine that man is by nature depraved, 
and the assertion that if given opportunity by his environ- 
ment he can be not only good but perfect. Had these aspir- 
ing dissenters not been, as Bernard Shaw says, “mightily 
hepherded” their number, John Humphrey 
Noves, they would probably have gone the markless way 
of small sects, amid a clamor of hair-splitting. Noyes 
gathered from Vermont and central New York a compact 
group of about three hundred Perfectionists. His purpose 
was a “raid or sortie from the Kingdom of Heaven into 
” in order to show that world how 
perfection can be attained. It may have startled heaven 
a trifle when, early in its career, this celestial party es- 
tablished, near Oneida, New York, a modern factory for 
the manufacture of steel traps. Another practical step 
was the construction of a well-equipped “Mansion,” suf- 
housing of the entire group. In 

society wove for itself a web 


selves Perfectionists. 


by one of 


the unregenerate world, 


cient for the comfortable 


substantial setting the 


of laws and institutions whose three cardinal elements \ 
economic communism, 
criticism. 

The economic basis of this society was planned as i 
posing!y as were the phalanxes of the utopian Fourier. 
embodied most of the features of classic speculative 
munism—cooperative housing, a simple but 
standard of living, a short work-day, attractive occupat! 
common participation in the output of pooled industry, «! 
a large measure of personal liberty within the orde 
scheme. Most conspicuous among its results were, perhap: 
the freedom from worry that it conferred on the societ 


complex marriage, and mu 


agreea 


members and the abolition of that spirit of pecuniary emus 


tion which in competitive modern societies drives rich an 
poor alike into neurasthenia and the sanitarium. To 
scribe the success of these communists would probably brin: 
forth charges against me as an agent of the Russian G 
ernment. But in a day—the day of Robert Owen—whe! 
scores of communisms were flitting to destruction, this 
the most radical of them all, flourished. There were doub- 
less several factors involved in this Oneida prosper 
Noyes believed that the socialization of the sexes throug! 
complex marriage, making impossible, as it did, fam. 
ambition and aggressiveness and stimulating group solida!- 
ity, was important among these factors. It is, incidental! 
noteworthy that when the Oneida Community was force: 
to withdraw from complex marriage communism in go0¢: 
soon ended. 
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Complex marriage was the term applied by the mem 
the Oneida Community to their sexual order. N¢ 
le one-sentence definition of this order can be given 


4% 


r denying the orthodox-church d ine which so ciosels 


tifies sex with sin, the Perfectionists urged that sex 
be an enhancing and ennobling factor in human ex 
ence. In this belief they had considerable support 
ng the liberals of their own day. But they went farther 
these, and among themselves neither required not 
iraged Monogamous exclusiveness. For instead of be 
y an assemblage of families, the Oneida Community o! 
. Perfectionists was a unified fraternity, demanding the 
ity and cooperation that in the outer world proper; 

zo to the family. 

Within this fraternity human relationships could 
‘chtly be more spontaneous than in an individualistic so- 
‘ety. It is claimed that the phrase free love was here first 
sed as applying to the attitudes between the sexes in the 
mmunity. (When outsiders appropriated this term for 
rresponsible and promiscuous behavior, the Oneida Com- 

munity felt constrained to repudiate it.) Sexual union 
vhen not for parenthood were subject only to the require- 
ments that they be mutually desired, without embarrassing 
irecumstances, hygienic and temperate, and in accord with 
group’s ideals of considerate fellowship. Such rela- 
tionships were not surreptitious and might, in meetings 
for mutual criticism, be tested for true conformity to re- 
iirements. In the Oneida atmosphere, sympathies be- 
veen the sexes tended to be broad and social, rather than 
mantically fixed on individuals. Noyes had a maxim, 
The normal man loves the normal woman,” which meant 
hat in a cosexual fraternity the attitudes of the sexes 
ward each other partake of a generic quality—the two 

‘oups feel married to each other. 

This sexual order required or promoted certain other 
novations. The Oneida Community was the first organ- 
ed society intentionaily to incorporate in its customs, and 

its sex education, methods for controlling the results 
f sexual communion. It was the first society to distinguish 
sexual unions as propagative and social, and to show that 
hy applying eugenic regulations only to unions for parent- 
hood, a community may endeavor to advance its racial 
welfare without greatly thwarting the instincts and desires 

any of its members. Noyes and several associate 
orked out a pioneer system of eugenics called stirpicul- 
ture. A committee versed in this passed on the eligibility 
f persons wishing to become parents. A woman of doubt- 
ful qualifications might be allowed one child, but be refused 
further contribution to the next generation. A compre- 
ensive program for positive race improvement was finally 
levised and instituted. This stands alone in history as an 
elaborate eugenic experiment. 

It is instructive to note some of the more important 
mplications of complex marriage. Women were fully 
mancipated economically. None had to depend for well- 
eing on one man’s uncertain fortunes or love. The mother 
need not worry lest her children, in the event of her death, 
e beaten by a merciless stepmother, for in the community 

irsery she saw these children already receivinz solicitous 
are and knew that this was not contingent on her exist- 
ence. The young woman did not have to make an irrev- 
able choice between admirers. Accepting a dysgenic 
ver did not imply that a woman had chosen dvysgeni 


therhood for her children. Scandal, divorce, prostitution, 
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enmity. 


meetings for mutual criticism. 
nique for procedure in these meetings. 
thought the criticisms offset some of the attractive features 
of the society; but the communists themselves were con- 
vinced of the merits and, indeed, the agreeable experiences 
afforded by this mode of collective psychoanalysis. 

For many years the communists believed their social 
pattern would be widely copied. Noyes was sanguine 
enough to recommend to the churches that their congrega- 
tions organize into cooperating Perfectionist units. Younger 
disciples, such as Allan Estlake, observed that the Oneida 
a miniature of unflinching socialism, and 
forecast the evolution of society toward this model. In the 
meantime, the model won both friends and foes. The 
immediate neighbors of the community were, almost with- 
out exception, friendly—-won doubtless by the honesty and 
civility of its members. Liberals often regarded it with a 
hopeful curiosity. But there were others, especially church 
leaders, who pictured this utopian laboratory in terms of 
a tomahawk hurled at the taproot of civilization. 

The assailants were aided by the very fact of the com- 
munity’s worldly triumphs. The Perfectionists had started 
as a group of artisans and farmers, had prospered abun- 
dantly, and were becoming a staff of production engineers 
and salesmen. To act thus as an efficient unit in the world 


Community was 


London, July 24 
ET no one be deceived by the reported demonstrations 
against American tourists in Paris. 
radic and local, and not yet serious 


They are spo- 
probably provoked in 
many cases by over-stimulated and bad-mannered Ameri- 
cans. But no truthfully report that the 
situation, either in England or France, is satisfactory for 
those Americans who ardently desire that their country 
shall not only live in amity with the leading European 
nations but shall have their good-will and regard as well. 
Here in England there is an increased dislike of us— 
particularly among the privileged Tory classes, but also 
among many plain people who come in contact with the 
rowdy American tourists who appear whenever one of the 
great liners discharges its cargo at Southampton or Ply- 
mouth. That this feeling against America is growing is 
admitted by people who are working earnestly for the 
maintenance of friendly relations between the two coun- 
They hope that it is a passing phase. They speak 
of its being part of a summer “stunt” of some of the 
sensational Americans who live here say 
that of this debt propaganda 
every summer when the American tourist season is at its 
It is idle, of course, to say that the whole thing 
is due to the debt 


not be denied that the rev 


observer can 


tries. 


newspapers. 
there is a_ recrudescence 
height. 
settlement, but. on the other hand, it can- 
nt English settlement with France, 
and Mr. Mellon’s most unfortunate letter on the subject, 
with its unsupportable statements, has fanned the flames, 
leading not only to Churchill’s and Snowden’s speeches in 
Foreign Office 


Parliament but to the effective 


answer 


In the Oneida Community impulses to such be- 
havior were nipped in the bud by being talked out in the 
There was a special tech- 
Outsiders, it is true, 


America’s Crop of Hate 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


ee, 


of industry and business was the price of economi 
vival—witness the tragedies of those many less 
communisms that withdrew into agrarian seclusion. 
the bright Oneida career meant much mingling with 
society and consequent temptations to worldliness. 
after forty years of service, old leaders began to pass. 
this critical moment, the New York State Legislature , 
nounced the sortie from heaven illegal. So the unregenera: 
world won, and without the aid of Klan, tarpot, or bay 

It was in August, 1879, that the Oneida Comn 
was forced to abandon complex marriage. An attem: 
sustain the society in its other aspects soon failed. Th) 
dissolution was taken more resignedly than might 
pected. Many of the younger communists had becom: 
vinced that the community was epochs ahead of its 
and must eventually be overwhelmed by respectability. | 
1881 the members of the dissolved community formed ; 
Oneida Community Limited, a business corporation sinc 
widely known for its silverware. This enterprise has eye; 
eclipsed the prosperity of the Perfectionists’ venture. No. 
ably, it has shown that if parents can prove the merits of 
socialism, their children can as effectively prove the merits 
of capitalism. The communists’ “Mansion” (now a social 
club), an active benevolent association, and respectful at- 
titudes toward the old community are sustained by the pres. 
ent-day Oneida group, and constitute the tangible survivals 
of America’s most brilliant social experiment. 





As 





published yesterday morning. 


That the British Govern- 
ment should feel it necessary thus to reply to a statement 
by an American official, not officially addressed to it, is in 
itself an indication of the gravity of the issue. 


The debt settlement bulks large. Ill-mannered tourists, 
rich Americans who buy up precious old English pictures 
and show places, and even take down houses to move them 
bodily to America; the old critical attitude of the two 
nations toward each other—these all contribute to the 
ill-will; but the simple truth is that America is reaping 
the whirlwind which she sowed when she entered the war, 
and not only in England but all through Europe. A shrewd 
observer remarked the other day that the best friends 
America had in Europe today were the Germans, which, 
he added, “is not saying much.” It was of course idle to 
expect that all those noble sentiments uttered during the 
war about eternal chains of friendship binding us to our 
Allies, and the imperishable memory of the blood of our 
youth poured out on the same battlefields, should last. 
They were often founded on absolute misconceptions and 
on war lies. In an emotional state bordering on insanity 
we endowed our Allies with nobilities which they did not 
possess. The coming of peace made inevitable a let-down. 
We all got back to earth, and discovered that we wer: 
human and frail and still had our own faults instead of 
being so many archangels going to the rescue of liberty. 
The bad peace, the frightful economic sufferings, the new 
jealousies, and the crushing weight of the debt have all 
added to the disillusionment. Each nation declares that it 
won the war; but nothing infuriates all the others so much 
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have the United States, through its leading men, ne, but there is time yet for a be geste, especially 
+ that we did so. Every time a Senator or a Congress- t means the removal of stering sore. 
r a Cabinet official or a general ays that, he rubs VW not, I he ( ay, ¢ er t It 
in the wounds. necessal rei all th i s 
No military alliance for war purposes ever breeds a t ove it ji “ while recor r é 
A: ting friendship. The Crimean War was heralded as in that A! in ‘ j . 
ing union of France and England, in brotherly good ould not m ! ie comrad ) he 
for ever, but as soon as it was over England and inything app hing th Fy e very | 
France began to arm against each other just as they had e should have t er we would pro-Br 
n all the previous centuries. The French alliance with u pro-French ir yue, for the alr vetween tl 
the Revolution did not prevent our coming to blow 0 Power e st ( Le We should t 
h vith them in a little war before the end of the century » decide fur r wh er we would be 
That fact the orators forgot to mention in 1917-1918. The pro-Germa! pro-It n or pro-Spanish or | 
re the Great War recedes into the past the more will nd Slovaki Europe is a tinent seething wit} 
our sins in it return to plague us, and by us I mean nd jealou It impo le to be here and t 
very participant, on whichever side. The more the Ameri- the situation is not just das it was tv nda} 
people study the war, the more they will find it was rs ago. Mar hink it f ! 
what they thought it was, either in purpose or execu- f Mussolini. Wh Hy name b 1 at 4 r 
‘ion. The more the squabble over debts continues, the n wish to ¢ is up int to suck tuat > Th 
irker will be the glasses through which Americans will monstrous conceit which n ome pe t that w 
view their former Allies, and the more the European could, by joining the League, compr t fers hy 
its nations will call Uncle Sam Uncle Shylock. our influence and example qu the gull 
lal All this is bad enough for the future peace of the bility of those who still think that e r 
t world, but it becomes worse if we realize that our debt something for the safeguar r of j t 
S- policy plus our tariff policy and our position as money- and the ending of war 
lenders to the world are gradually forming a European 
iliance against America. The European nations are 
frightened by our tremendous financial power; they cannot | t] , T) if} re 
rrow money elsewhere, but they are trying to find means r" 1¢ ATE Way 
to defend themselves against our pressure to make them HE Drifter cannot resist a bo win’ , =— 
their debts, and our refusal, by means of our high the “inside story” or the “secret history” of thins 


tariff, to let them pay with goods. Take a country like 
Belgium. It is placing itself in the hands of the American 
money-lenders because it must, not because it wants to. 
i And Wall Street finds itself compelled to lend money to 
Belgium or refuse aid to a stricken nation which it alone 
an save from bankruptcy. I am told that M. Caillaux, 
when he came on his flying visit to London, said that 
France and England were both controlled by great groups 
if financiers, the only distinction being that the indus- 
trialists ruled one country and the big financiers the other. 
ut above and behind the industrial-financial groups in 
ith countries stands the American money-power which, 
force of circumstances, is beginning to dominate the 
world—within a year it may be writing that Dawes Plan 
‘or France which Mr. Snowden, the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has just declared I acquit the 
American money-power of deliberately planning to achieve 
i dominating position in Europe. It too is, I believe, merely 
reaping its share of the whirlwind. Unfortunately I can- 
not credit its members with enough brains to see that this 
was just another of the inevitable results of America’s 
entrance into the war. It would be amazing, perhaps, if 
we should live to see a European Customs Union 
America, but it is not impossible. 

Well, what can America do under the circumstances? 
Indubitably, The Nation’s policy of urging the cancelation 
ff the debts that we shall never be able to collect and 
accepting funding arrangements based on capacity to pay 
is the correct one. I am not, of course, optimistic enough 
to believe that we should receive many, if any, thanks from 
those whom we released from indebtedness. We have 
bungled the whole matter, especially in our manner of mak- 
ing the settlements, that almost irreparable harm has been 
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the chances are that it and the exploitation matter ace: 
panying it were viewed by over two hundred thousand 
persons during the month it was on display. 
% * * — * 
prestige ogee we are face to face with an im 

mortal. What are the “inside secret ' h 

reveals? The Drifter will cite some examples. 

The average fan—and I have studied him carefully at 
close range—craves action or, in his own unmatchable « 
pression, pep. He doesn’t give a hoot in Had for et 
or symbol sm—on tn n, though in of 
own domicile he may glory in the posse of exquisitely 
bound volumes of Keats, Shelley, or ¢ r. He has 
ordered corned-beef and cabbage and he doesn’t want quail 
and mushrooms. If he does, he knows where he can find 
them. 

Don’t attempt to “uplift” the poor, downtrodden screen 
to a higher ne of culture and refinement. You are not 
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in the game, I take it, for your health. If you are seeking 
gold like the rest of us, you won’t get it by digging in the 
wrong hill. 

such as are heavy with “motographic 
But the real secret of success is this: 


Sound advice for 
brain-children”! 
lor the sake of attractiveness I suggest that you have 
your story bound instead of folding it twice as one does 
with material intended for magazine publication. Per- 
sonally, I have each script bound in vellum of Italian red, 
with the title and my name lettered in gold on the cover. 
This enhances the attractiveness of my manuscripts and 
costs me but a dollar and twenty-five cents. 
At last it is clear to the Drifter why he has failed so miser- 
ably in occasional photodramaturgic efforts of his own. 
Italian red vellum binding and name in gold—that is clearly 
the open sesame. If this be insufficient heartening, heed 
the final counsel of wisdom: 


God made brains and typewriters to be used. Use them 
properly—and the winning of success will cease being a 
vague, nebulous hope and become a vibrant, gold-attended 
reality. 

THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
The Ayes Have It 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: How often have we heard our Socialist friends 
triumphantly exclaim: “Haven’t we got the post office?” Judg- 
ing from the experience of the New Masses, the answer appears 
to be in the affirmative. 


Canton, Pennsylvania, July 20 JOHN BASIL BARNHILL 


A Hard Dilemma 


To THE EpItTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Let me pose to you a problem in civic conduct. It 
rose out of a diligent reading of your admirably lively articles 
on campaign contributions. 

I am a citizen, let us say, of the State of Coma. I believe 
fervently in a high tariff. I am a conscientious and determined 
Wet. I am vigorously opposed to the By a 
vast expenditure of money a fellow-citizen of mine gets nomi- 
nated for the United States Senate on a platform which pre- 
cisely fits my views. Without the expenditure of any money 
at all another fellow-citizen of mine gets nominated for United 
States Senator on a platform in favor of a low tariff, in favor 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Law, and in 
favor of the League of Nations. What am I to do? 

Shall I vote for the rich wretch who will vote my way in 
the Senate or shall I vote for the impecunious hero who, from 
my standpoint, when he gets into the Senate, will do his best 


League of Nations. 


to ruin the country? 
I promise not to vote till I hear from you. 
Washington, D. C., July 22 WILLIAM HARD 


Arizona’s River 


To THE EpiIToR oF THE NATION: 
Sir: I notice in your issue of July 14 an article, For Sale— 
18,000,000 Horses, referring to hydroelectrical development of 
of our stre You state that Senate Bill 3331, if carried 
by the Senate, will appropriate $125,000,000 for the dam, an 
all-American canal, and a power house which would yield 








3.6 billion kilowatt hours at only 3 mills per kilowatt, 
for the whole project in twenty-five years. This is B 
Canyon. 

From Glen Canyon dam site to Bridge Canyon there »- 
seventeen dam sites in Arizona capable of producing 
6,000,000 horse-power. Boulder Canyon dam, being ad lf 
by certain vested interests, is one of the lowest dam sites 4, 
the river, being five hundred feet lower than the Salt Rj... 

Valley. A dam at that site will be of no value to the gro»: 
commonwealth of Arizona. 

We view with deep concern the development of low-he, wit 
large-flow power projects on the lower regions of the Colors 
River. If allowed to proceed such plans will establish ri; 
to stream flow which will greatly hamper the fullest ecor 
development of the Colorado River. 

The reason I am calling your attention to this is that 
Nation has always been a liberal and far-seeing paper 
three years the State of Arizona has been fighting th 
desperate battle in her history to protect and preserve to oy 
people our heritage in the Colorado River. 

Phoenix, Arizona, July 14 GEORGE W. P. Hvun1 

Governor of A 








Oregon—Staunchly Conservative i 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: ; 
Sir: You allow your joy at Coolidge’s discomfiture to b Mi 
a little over-buoyant, in the matter of the recent Oregon ¢! of 
tion. It is true that Stanfield, a staunch administration h 
lost; but another one won. Steiwer was supported throug pr 
out, and long prior to, his campaign by the influential Por: 
land Oregonian, as true a friend of Republican conserva: 
as exists in the country. I believe it was rather the fear t 
Stanfield had antagonized the bone-drys of the State by 
recent escapade, and could not be elected in November, t 
induced the Oregonian to lend its aggressive support to anoth: T 
man. In short, the election could not in any sense be ter 
a reversal for Republicanism. There was not even a candidat ; 
running whose victory could have suggested an even . 
rebuke to the Administration—save possibly that of the : 
evitable “wet.” , 
Emblazon the names of seven States on your banner ‘ 
triumph, but the name of Oregon must be buried firmly in 1 . 


—the pride of the Associated Press. 


Portland, Oregon, July 16 Dp. F. A 


Petlura 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The assassination of Petlura by Sholem Schwart 
bard in a Paris cafe not long ago adds another to the number 
of pogromists of the war and after-war period who have bee! 
brought to justice since the armistice in 1918. Talaat, Enver 
Djemal, who jointly ordered the wholesale Armenian massacr 
and deportations, have all disappeared from the scene, Tal 
by the hand of an avenging Armenian, Djemal and Enver i 
the confused civil wars and insurrections of Turkestan and 
Afghanistan. 

Among the pogromists of Jews whose names have beco! 
infamous since the Russian Revolution Petlura’s and Denikin’ 
ton the list. At least a quarter of a million Jews lost thi 
lives in the Ukraine during the years 1918-19-20-21. Exact! 
how many victims must be attributed to these two leaders wou! 
be difficult to determine; but the number is large. Official]; 
preserved a Jewish-friendly attitude; | 
had several Jews in his cabinct and at one time even a C 

sariat for Jewish Affairs. Denikin, on the other hand, a: 
icularly his officers were openly anti-Semitic. 


Petlura nearly always 
? 


reore nart I 


‘tree, the results for the Jews of Petlura’s policies wers 
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vs fell victim to the fury of Petlura’s fanatic, ignorant iseless requests, M. ¢ 
arved, and ragamuffin peasant-band At Proskurov and ind fifty carreaux to ar! 
ir alone more than a thousand are said to have been ma nto D ngo a month age 
River -acred. Yet Petlura’s downfall can by no means be attributed into D ngo he proceed 
Pree: e exct s perpetrated by his armies. He was most popular la ny the border, tv ‘ later, 
the pogroms were at their height. And only his allian it to Jac , ler the { charge 
Poles in 1920 ended his popularity. Till that time, Yesterd Chat M i, former Hi in M 
though he had flirted on occasion with all factions, and MV lington, a la fy « 
made an alliance with the Germans during their o 
n of the Ukraine, he had figured as a sort of hero of f M. Bor Pre t H 
, a new Stenka Razin. His identification with the trad Jolit , ed f the C er Ha is ref 
T enemy, the Pole, brought about his final ruin. rend to t nd take the 
It would have been far preferable for justice to be accom I do not think that the ople will bear 
1 by some regular and legal agency of government, but, lespoti and | 
nately, that does not seem to exist for such cases a Port au Prince, June 1 PERCEVAL J 
The Entente, as part of the preliminary Versailles Treat 
led punishment of the “war criminals,” prominent among 
were Talaat, Enver, and Djemal. Neverth s, for The Q)id ¥ yneord Tradition 
ral years these three paraded about Europe and Asia, 
guing and plotting, unscathed, until private vendetta and TO THE Ep:ror or T! 
war accomplished a job the Entente quite plainly did not Sr: You ara Cor i, M 
vant to tackle. Petlura did not figure on the famous Ententé » the wood Nothing n here 
the Entente in those days was raising pogromists of its rom the praise and r due Mr. Dexter. I 
wn—Denikin enjoyed the open support, in all his infamies, ever, that the Unitariar nister, the Re M 
f the British Government, and implied American Inport, penly in favor of t ! r f f f 
hrough the presence of the American Red Cross. Denikin will for Peace being held in Cor 1 and 
probably find that premiums on his life policies at Lloyd’ par committee refused 
ve doubled and trebled since Petlura’s accident. rebuif Mr. Auer presided in the E il Pa 
Vew:> York, July 15 HENRY G. ALSBERG ne of the meetings of the fellow p, greeted t f 
d in luced } fr i f ft 
fr. Auer and Mr ( 
Profits—Service ? Believers in a fa 
*" Nmerson and Thor 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: devehin of these t if 
Sirk: Owen D. Young in a recent speech suggested that vhether in or outside the had ale 
he government, instead of investigating corporations showing tami ton Cale wlaw and onen.minbedines, thi 
large profits, should direct its attention to those which are condition ef the chuvelu ld be differ 
inprofitable. facing a very different world { n that which 
He said: “I know of no way concerns can make profits } oln, Maes. July 20 CHARLES I 
unless they rendcr service, and, conversely, if they do not m 
profits they.cannot render service. Why is it that a concern _ 
which does not render service enough to make profits is per- 
litted to use our labor, of which we have none too great & iI , TI ; |: ' 
supply, or our capital, which is always difficult to get, for an ontributors to MS SU 
inprofitable use to society?” NIENDRIK W. VAN LOON’s latest look is “Tolerances 
Denver, Colorado, July 24 CLARA AINSWORTH HeENny W. NEVINSON is an English journalist, t author 
| of “Changes and Chances” and “More C} r M 
~ : 2 Chances.” 
| Where American Marines Hold Power LEWIS S. GANNETT, associate editor of Th: 


: = Ss recently returned from six mont} 1 the O 
[0 THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: he : 


Sir: The Haitian situation has become unbearable and 
public indignation is running high. No one can understand 
why “President” Borno was allowed to draw from the public . tt ial 
? ; OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, editor of The Natio it 
reasury thousands of dollars for a trip of pleasure or secret tin E 
} yr presen in “urope 
diplomacy. When he went aboard the Panama on June 6 =. ; ‘ | 
= , WILLIAM MACDONALD, formerly associate editor of The | 
a crowd of about 7,000 men, women, and children shouted at Vati -. 4] ; 6 “'T) : eA 
6 . - " ‘ Nation, 18 the author of “Three Centurie f \Y rican 
lim, insulting and stoning him. 


| 

| ; “i 
chiefly in China. 

| C. C. CHURCH is a sociologist who has made an extend: 

investigation of the Oneida Communit | 





: : ' . Democracy” and other historical studie 
The old policy of brute force continues. M. Alcius Char- : te K : € TI 

. : , ; SEP VooD KRUTCH ij ramatic critic of he Nation | 
mant, a lawyer of Jacmel, 71 years old, was illegally arrested qe wh | 
and , ; 21 : ae and the author of “Edgar Allan Pus A Study 
ind sent to prison, under the false charge that he was foster- Canine 
ee ae ie as renius. 
ng an uprising along the Haitian and Dominican border. The a » © " , py , 

, : ITARRY ELMER ARNES is t! author « “History and 
truth is that he is a personal enemy of M. Borno and an Social Intellj : 9 ; 

. ° ° _ . rT: ~Hoclia ntelligence. 
nergetic president of the Regional Committee of the Union = - SS 7 ¢ f f | 

RNEST SUTHERLAND BATES. wi: rmerly prof r 


Patriotique of Jacmel. 
M. Charmant is the owner of a hundred and fifty carreaux 


! 
nhilosophy at the University of Oregon 
| 

of land along the south side of the border, near the Anses-a- | 


LORINE PRUETTE is the author of “Women and Leisure.” 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS is an anthropologist engaged ir 

an extended study of variability und 
NAZMIY H. \NABTAWY 1 an instructor at Yale 


Pitre. The Government claimed this land and took possession 
f it. But M. Charmant brought action against the state and 
a decree of the Supreme Court ordered the Government to give 


back to M. Charmant his land. But M. Borno and General 
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Poems 
By LAURA RIDING GOTTSCHALK 


kor One Who Will Believe 
It is! 
And all is all you see. 
You must never turn the leaf over, 
You must never hew the tree. 
Faith is the modesty of self-approval. 


It was. 
The preference of certainty is past. 

But the assured season will take confidence, 
Return a rose as lovely as the last, 

Find in the new retinue 


A faint pride reminiscent of you. 


kor All Our Sakes 


For all our sakes we seem 
Each of another place. 
For all our sakes we have 
Keach his unnatural face 
And behind eyes pretend 
Never to understand 
Behind eye 

And seeming each anothe) 

And of another place, to spare 

All from all, makes each more same, 
Makes each one no one, nowhere, 
Makes separate blindness 

To see estrangement, for kindness 
For all our sak: 


A Dose of Democracy 


A History of the United States Since the Civil War. 
Paxson Oberholtzer. 


millan Company. $4. 


By Ellis 
Volume III: 1872-1878. The Mac- 


NYONE who can read Mr. Oberholtzer’s third volume and 


4 still retain a love for American democracy in action mus 
be either intellectually and morally astigmatic or else possessed 
of the faith that can move mountains r five or six years 
with which the volume deals, ancient | ry to the present 
neration but vividly remembered by many men now living, 
re a period of political and social d leracy unrelieved sa‘ 
ne or two pale efforts at reform at ere or there a strong 
alling in the wilderness. W pencd, of course, w: 
natural consequence of what ye TI 
treams of political partisans] and law n privat nd 
public corruption, and soci: ‘travagal 1 vulgaril 
which the Civil War and Republican 1 truction had give 
rise mingled, before the r itself !-ecade behind, in « 
ind ‘ ( t r \v ran ov 
nehe 1 ( ! t ny t ul those year 
he people wer overning themselves would be to a rt the 


veriest nonsense, but there was little in the attitude of the 
suggest that the people were fit to govern even 
if they had had a chance. For a time, at least, the kind of 


ernment that Lincoln had he 


from t] 






earth broke down in the United States, and in its pla 
enthroned the gang and the ring, the boss and the hench 
the gambling sharps of Wall Street and the petty pilfer 
navy yards, distilleries, and Indian agencies, with a Pri 
who never should have been chosen riding serenely at the 
of the grand parade. 

Mr. Oberholtzer, equipping his pages with citations of . 
ter and verse for every crucial statement, and marshaling 
facts without pity for place or name, begins the dismal] 
with the Liberal Republican movement, and follows it rem 
lessly to the enthronement of Hayes and the “rout of the 
pet-baggers.” The Liberal Republican revolt, pathetic en 
as an attempt to stay a tide that could not be turned, apy 
almost farcical when one recalls the grotesque and impo 
Greeley, and makes one wonder, not that it failed but r 
that the fetish of “reform within the party” should ever aft 
ward have had a devotee. The regular Republicans, 
turned out, judged the movement correctly and went o: 
their scandals. Garfield’s adjustable ethics enabled him 
fend the salary grab because his colleagues in Congr 


ae on) 


it 


it, and then to decline his own increased emolument as a 
toward grasping the main chance. The panic of i873, w 


startling revelations of financial and political crookedne: 


nothing to purge the party of its evil mind; there vw 


Was 


repentance at the White House or on Capitol Hill when 


whiskey ring and the Credit Mobilier were exposed; the looting 


of the Indian service went on unchecked; naval administra 
was a stench, and the shallow and pretentious Blaine and 
sparingly gifted John Sherman succeeded to the 
once honored by Seward, Chase, and Fish. 

The election of Hayes was, in a measure, a returi 
political decency, although it is hard to 


statesmans 


under t 
cumstances, either Hayes or Tilden was legaily entitled 
ofiice of President. 


cee tha 
What really happened was that the R: 
publicans had their way with the presidency, and ther 
averted what many undoubtedly regarded as a danger that 
Administration friendly to an unreconstructed South would 
installed at Washington, but the most that can be said f 
them is that they behaved in the matter with a greater « 
ward show of decency than they had exhibited in the days 
Andrew Johnson. 


The overthrow of the carnet-bag gov: 
nents in the South, commendable as it was in 


4aVes, WOrkKt 


no essential change cf heart in the Republican Party, and yea 
iving of the bloody shirt ceased 
political argument. The fact, 
course, was that the Republican Party was unintelligent as well 
as corrupt, and that the Democrats, burdened with the hang 
overs of war and reconstruction, had little that was better 
ffer. The Granger movement among the farmers, for exam] 


vere yet to pass before the 
to do honorable duty 


pointed to deep-seated evils in the economic system as wel 
neapacity in federal legislation, but the effect of the move: 
in remedying the one or bettering the other was slight, wh 
the Indian wars in the West, inevitable as they were in vi 
of all the conditions, revealed a perverse failure on the } 


f governm 





‘nt to deal with one of the fundamental probi 





rhoitzer makes the best of the few bright spot 

a period whose political excesses one would gladly forget. 1 
2 vulgar age—vulgar in its crudity and boastfulness, 

worship of money and power, its satisfaction and delight 

extravagance, dissipation, vice, 

gaudy hotels and “palace” 


rrandiose architecture, a1 
railway coaches. The slow turni 
of the tide, however, was to be perceived in the establishment 
of the elective svstem at Harvard, the founding of Johns H 
kins and Cornell, and the gradual recognition of worthier work 
in art. The Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, tawdry 
beyond compare in its “unsightly warehouses with decoratio 
from the flag makers and the planing mills,” stirred the artistic 
fecling of the nation through its exhibition of foreign products, 
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ifactures, and art objects. The daily newspaper press, too, 
Mr. Oberholtzer give 
g into a powerful though 
iitorial work of Godkin was making its 
shore WaS an open mind. 
4 Mr. Oberholtzer on the whole is sparing of c 
: n occasion he allows himself a detached, and u 
nawed, personal characterization. To readers who 
to relied upon Rhodes for their knowledge of the period, 
sho present volume will open many new lines of information 
| suggestion. The only doubt that arises is whether, with 
sho third of his five volumes extending only to 1878, Mr. Ober- 
tzer will succeed in producing the same kind of history of 
United States since the Civil War that he apparently had 
mind when he began. WILLIAM MACDONALD 


a particularly full account, was 
force, the 
lf felt wherever 


uncertain and 


ymmment, save 


ually 


nave 


A Master of the Accessible 


ations with Anatole France. By Nicolas Segur. Au- 
rized Translation with an Introduction by J. Lewis May. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 
le France at Home. By Marcel Le Goff. Translated by 


$2.50. 


Laura Riding Gottschalk. The Adelphi Compan $2.50 
{ yf these two books the first is written extremely w and 
\ the second rather badly, but both contain a number of 


tes sufficiently characteristic of their subject. Yet ne 
to our knowledge of the man, and 
reason is less any fault in the reporters than the fact that 

] himself defined his almost perfect 


said to add very much 


France mind with 


pleteness. His ideas were neither very complicated in 
s nor given to any modifying growth; his garden wa 


‘ly ripe and he himself had paced over every foot of it again 
again, leaving no corners unexplored. Unlike those 
licity compels them to leave many things half said and 
conversation is full of unexpected things, he had rounded 
t every one of the relatively few topics which concerned 
every circle was complete. 


whose 


him 
He talked, if one may judge 
1 published reports, with the same ease with which his 


flow, and he was inexhaustibly fertil 


writ- 
in developing his 
sen topics; but he never strayed far from familiar them 
1 his familiar conclusions. No one was ever more delightful, 
varied. To read him is to be 
on many true things incomparably said, but it is never, a 
some writers it is, to embark upon a spiritual adventure. 
world was finished and settled. 
In this fact is to be found the source of both Francs 
and his limitations. No writer whose mind is in a constant 
te of becoming can produce works as perfect as his, but on 
ther hand no works so perfect can be other than, in a 
e, closed and done, no sooner written than already a part 
’ that past which the present values as a treasure but from 


h it gets but little impetus toward the work which it must 


ure of coming 


one ever less 


’s great- 


It is in this sense as truly as in any other that France 

a classic. If he gave to the best of his works a perfection 

f form it was in part because he rigidly excluded from them 
those aspects of contemporary thought which are rebellious 


uch form. While others struggled to take some account of 


e complexities of modern science or the voluminous data of 
temporary ecenomics and were led, perforce, into a style as 


g in grace and simplicity as the materials with which they 
compelled to deal, he was content to concern himself with 
g which could be shaped into swelling 
rt he learned from the eighteenth-century masters, and 
introduction of any 

of Petroniu 

revealed many 
lify 


and 


not sentences. 
eldom disturbed their pattern by the 
which they had not used. Since 
the of Voltaire science has 
ings which may at least be interpreted to support and am 
nihilistic philosophy which he held, but his arguments 
illustrations are almost from 
h have been the common property of skeptics for centuri 


the time 


time even, 


drawn invariably 


sour 
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mastery of the literature of war guilt. 


nyt 


> —_ Mt » a he are 
books of such technical scholars as Montgelas or menouvin aié 


able to demonstrate greater acquaintance with the latest cvi- 
lections of documents and the most indispensable monographs. 
The fa available in these indisputable documents make 1c 


easy for Wilhelm to pulverize the conventional indictment o: 
Germany contained in Bourgeois and Pages. He proves the 
preposterous nature of the aliegation that Germany willed war 
from the beginning of the 1914 crisis and pushed an unwilling 
Austria into the conflict. He also makes out a fairly convinc- 
ing case for his thesis that Germany, far from desiring a 
kuropean war in 1914, actually feared its outbreak. Thus far 
we can follow the Crown Prince with but few reservations. 
When, however, he attempts to prove that from 1870 to 1914 
Germany was invariably desirous of peace and struggled vainly 
against envious neighbors, his arguments become less plausible 
and his documentation less irrefragable. Yet his contention is 
closer to the facts than the conviction, still all but universally 
entertained in Entente countries, that Germany was the unique 
wolf in a fold otherwise inhabited by the most meek and charm- 


ing cwe lambs. HARRY ELMER BARNES 


_ y Was 
Oil Under the Waicr 

Oil Imperialism. By Louis Fischer. Internaticnal Publishers. $2. 

—— the story of how the big, bad oil companies, in great 

big, thundering voices, said “Boo!” to the poor little Soviet 


-epublie, expecting it to wither at the blast, and how the poor 


1 

little Soviet Republic answered in its thin, piping way: “We 

will, sirs, if you'll pay us enough.” And of how in the end the 
: 


bold, bad oil companies paid plenty. It is a true story, too, 
and a continuing story, current instalments of which can be 
read almost any week in the Petroleum Times and the Oil News. 
Contemporary history need not have all the drama removed 

in the writing. I have on my shelves a great, dull book on the 
Genoa Conference of 1922 by a Mr. Saxon Mills, with a glow- 
ng introduction by the Right Honorable David Lloyd George. 
In all its four hundred pages it does not mention oil, and ac- 
cordingly it tells less of the meaning of Genoa than Louis 
Fischer compresses into thirty colorful pages. For Genoa, like 
St. Remo, was an oil conference, though the officialized cor- 
spondents who reported it did not seem to know what oil 
smelled like; and one can almost say that most recent history 
volved about petroleum. Mr. Fischer’s title is a bit 

broad for his subject, which is Russian and Persian oil, but, 
after all, they probably form more than half of the known oil 
f the world. And his story of Russian oil includes 
the explanation of that strange, wild expedition of British 
troops across the Caspian Sea in 1918; of the failure of Genoa; 
of the American-Japanese rivalry in the North Pacific, in which 


resources ( 


the United States, refusing officially to recognize the existence 
of Soviet Russia, nevertheless defended Soviet Russia’s interest 
in the hope of keeping Japan from Saghalin’s oil; of that 
ludicrous drama in which the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. (51 per 
cent owned by His Britannic Majesty’s Government), the Stand- 
ard Oil (adored by the Washington State Department), and 
Harry Sinclair played cards for Persia’s favors—-and all lost: 
and of many other minor dramas. And the end of the long 
story is that the oil companies, hoping (except Sinclair) some 
day to revaluate the prerevolutionary titles that they had 
bought up cheap, all overreached themselves, and got exactly 
nowhere. 

The great wise supermen of this super-business do not al- 
ways know as much as they think they do. At Genoa the 
Soviet Government was willing and eager to persuade one of 
the oil giants to work its wells for it—but they, hoping to get 
everything for nothing, balked. They formed a beautiful In- 
ternational Committee of Oil Companies in Russia to defend 
together the sacred rights of private property, as understood 

1 Russia before the revolution, but one by one they yielded 
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several individual advantages. As 
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her oil wells herself, and di 
that she could do very wel 
Last year she bought $3,000,000 


French, 


Imperialism.” 
the course of diplomatic streams that were never intend 
If too often, 
coveries, he notes with superabundant detail events whi 
evitably lose their significance in the time-consuming 
publication—well, that is a lesser fault than th« 
the official contemporary historians. 


Toward a Synthesis 


Psychology and Education. 
court, Brace and Company. 


$2.75. 


HIS is a markedly important book from several points 
It offers the first clearly intelligible exposition 
English of the new Gestalt psychology, it is pregnant 
philosophical suggestion, and it fulfils the author’s ambit 
to the study of education a psychological backer 
which commends itself as an orderly and systematic de\ 
ment of scientific principles derived from factual observations 
psychology of Koffka, Koehler, and Ogden 
ries us a long step beyond the crude behaviorism of Wats 
It is a study of human behavior 
active realization of patterns instead of as a passive 
It finds that reflexes themselves 
highly specialized partial responses which have been diffe: 
earlier total 
flexes are not mechanical but dynamic and variable. 
difficult,” writes Professor Ogden, “to find a single instan 
reflexive activity which is not in some measure self-reguls 
A fortiori, this is still more true of behavior 
“The inherent features of behavior regulate an 
Professor Ogden summons amonz 
other witnesses the wasp, the earth-worm, the amoeba, and, 
course, Koehler’s famous apes and chickens. 
study he is guided by the idea of the self-realizing rhythm 
pattern, form, or gestalt. 
explain the perplexing phenomena of memory more adequate!) 
than was possible on the current association theory. 
rational stages, aesthetic feeling—the sense of rhythm, 
ance, proportion—is the internal criterion of successful or 0! 
With the attainment of the power of 
straction new and artificial patterns are constructed, and 
havior becomes largely a matter of the use of tools, of wh 
words and numbers are the most important. 

The educational implications of the new psychology 
nothing short of revolutionary. 
his own behavior is in terms of aesthetic feeling, then 
obvious that early education 


With its assistance he is 


What this would mean will be suggested by one of Profes: 
“Instead of struggling to teach oral 
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eg composition by the arid means of grammar, syntax, 
toric, we might, if we but knew how, cultivate the 

of speech as they appear spontaneously in child 





Apply this all along the line and 


elementary and s« 
ndary education would be remade, subjects that are now re 
varded as “frills” would become basic, and new methods would 
. duced everywher And with an adequate elementary 
education, higher education would inevitably be transformed 

meet it. 
The philosophical implications of Professor Ogden's book 
almost equally important. The Gestalt psychology reache 


to what one might call the Gestalt physics of Profe r 
whitehead, and both are not distantly related to the revived 
\ristotelianism of the recent neo-scholastic movement in 

sophy. With a rational psychology and a rational phys 
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What Not to Do with Criminals 


| eion of C 
Doran Company. 
as historian to the Prison Inquiry Commission of New Jer- 
1 to the Pennsylvania Commission to Investigate Penal 
He that the history of criminal procedure 
nd penal practice constitutes one of the of the 
study of the past which may be directly useful to the reformer, 
for the historian should be able, by indicating those practi 
h have signally failed in the past, to guard society against 
neating its mistakes. He cites the present demand for 
ised severity in dealing with criminals as an indication of 
lack of historical knowledge on the part of those making 
such demands. 
The author, definitely committed to the psychiatric ay 
ach to problems of criminal behavior, strongly advocates 
development of psychological examinations and the applica 
n of psychological technic to the retraining of the felon. 
However, he holds no brief for the prison; he traces its com- 
atively recent development from colonial times to the present 
shows how its worst evils have grown out of tendencies of 
uman nature which are as often pitiable as reprehensible. 
s is particularly effective in the case of the prison officials, 
ho, as Mr. Barnes shows, are themselves victims of the sys- 
and prisoners 
oners a power 


] By Harry Elmer Barnes. George H. 


$2.50. 


é ( rine. 


volume Mr. Barnes draws upon his past experiences 


believes 
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in a very real sense, wielding over the other 
which it is very natura] they should abuse. 
fe points out that as we have given up the notion of man as a 
e moral agent and have come to accept human nature 
resultant of a vast number of influences, both hereditary 

d cultural, the old prison as an institution designed to furnish 
inishment to the criminal and the satisfaction of revenge to 
iety has lost its place in modern criminal science. In 
ad he anticipates the development of an institution for the 
imination, differentiation, treatment, segregation, or extermi- 
ition of the socially sick or criminal class. The new system 
ild insist upon the permanent segregation of those types 
reformation is obviously impossible; it would provide 
scientific treatment for those whose reformation ap- 
freedom only 
of the 
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most 
pears possible, but would grant them permanent 
hen parole had demonstrated the thoroughness 
would insist upon a vast improvement of detective 
that arrest and treatment would much 
nd certain; and it would probably insist upon the desi 
fa general inquisition and investigation of the whol 
n in order to discover those feeble-minded, psychoneurotic, 
other types likely to be guilty of criminal conduct. 
Historical chapters study the criminal codes and penal in- 
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Dr. Hooton’s study is an exhaustive contribution to the 
prehistory of the islands achieved through analysis of a large 


collection of skulls located in the Municipal Museum of Santa 


Cruz de Tenerife, which he had the opportunity of examining 


and measuring on a field trip in 1915. Fortunately, Dr. 
Hooton is quite aware of the tentativeness of any conclusions 
arrived at and cautions us concerning the approximate nature 


of the culture-groups, morphological skull-types, and linguistic 
classes he differentiates. He finds that there were four in- 
asions of the islands, the first occurring during the Neolithic 


Period with the appearance of a Mediterranean people with 


some Negroid admixture. They brought domesticated sheep 
and goats, and chipped stone and bone technic. Then came a 
second invasion, when pottery was common to North Africa 
and barley the only cultivated cereal. These people were bru- 
nette whites with Mongoloid features, and came from North 
Africa. About the same time the third group came, a tall, 
blond, long-headed people, warlike and athletic, with a caste 
system of warrior nobles and agricultural and pastoral re- 
tainers but with no new cultural features. These he terms 


“Nordic”; they came from the Atlas ranges of Algeria and 
Morocco. Finally, a fourth invasion was effected by a people 
of the Mediterranean type at the time of the Bronze Age in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. And Arabs and Berbers have completed 
the melange which is found today. 

While Dr. Hooton has used mainly the cranial material 
which was at hand, he has not neglected the cultural and lin- 
guistic features which might shed some light toward the solution 
of his problem. His attempt to correlate physical with linguis- 
tic and cultural data is interesting, although I feel that the 
fortuitous way in which cultural and physical phenomena may 
be associated always makes this procedure dangerous. How- 
ever, Dr. Hooton is well aware of the danger, and warns his 
readers repeatedly of it. His method, too, of tabulating the 
cultural traits and neatly referring to the percentages of the 
total number observed on each island gives a mechanical aspect 
to conclusions and introduces a method more properly 
applicable to the measurement of exclusively physical traits. 

The opening chapters are devoted to a résumé of what 
is known of the cultures of the islands and to a summing up 
of the traits the mentioned. this table it ap- 
pears sparsest culture (in terms of the traits re- 
corded) is found in the islands lying farthest from the main- 
land, while those nearer 


his 


in table From 


that the 
have richer cultures. An attempt is 
similar tabulation of the linguistic remnants of the 
early stocks which 


made ata 
have survived, percentages being given of 
words affiliated with dialects and languages of the mainland. 
Here, I fear, the number of words is too small to make for any 

lusive result, a point which is not denied by Dr. Hooton. 
He then goes into the material culture and the customs of each 
of the islands in some d 


cone 


tail, and finally comes to a presentation 
» cranial data which he analyzed, this comprising the main 
portion of the work. 

The treatment of the crania measured is very thorough, 
and great pains have been taken so that every possible clement 
should be included in the We first 


hensive descrit series in terms of the measurements 


analysis. have a compre- 
tion of the 
taken, followed by a discussion of the inter-island differences. 
Then there is a summary of numerous observations—physical 
which are not 


traits measurable—and a similar comparison 


tween islands. There follows a comparison between the Ca- 
nary crania and recent European and North African series, 
with further statistical analyses at length and in detail, the 
being called the “Guanche,” 


While these names are differ- 


tinguishable 
nd “Mediterr: 
by other investigators, there is general 
Hooton’s findings, if viewed broadly, 
studied the 


types 
“Nord ag 
from those 


inean.” 
ent given 
Dr. 


1 these made by otl 


Lhners 


rreement between 


who have material at 


~— 
length. An interesting section is devoted to a discussion «¢ . 
author’s results compared with those which were arriv: 
the same material by his colleague, Dr. Dixon, whose a: 
method of classification as presented in his recent work 
racial history of man of 
fellow-anthropologists. It is significant that this is 
work to check Dr. Dixon, but in spite of the willingness 
Hooton to allow every point that would show favorably f 
colleague’s method the results of the two investigators 
seem to coincide. 


raised a storm objections 


which is well worth going through as an example of 
method and scientific procedure. Dr. Hooton displays a 
caution in drawing his sweeping generalizations. He d 
hesitate to draw them, but when he does so he calls them 
eralizations; and always back of them are masses of 
Finally, one cannot but comment on the joy with which one 
dles this huge volume, with its excellent typography, its large 
margins, and its numerous drawings and plates. One may 
merely remark that the material is worthy of its setting. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Books in Briet 

By John W. Thomason, Jr. Illustrated by 
Author. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Those who like war will like Thomason’s book—bot 
sardonic text and its hard, cruel sketches. Those who d 
like war will merely admire the cool skill with which 
Marines are here conducted through four terrible batt! 
France. In either case what the reader will find is the truth 
so far as battles are concerned. All the talk is about kill: 
and being killed—Captain Thomason has no other subject. 
surely no other is important, though many jolly war books 
been published. It is to be hoped that this, probably th« 
of all American war books to date, will survive until the tin: 
when another war is being considered. For it proves that th 
number of ways in which the institution makes brutes of men 
is literally infinite. 


l’ix Bayonets! 


The Life of Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, fourth Ear! 
Carnarvon. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Harding 
Oxford University Press. Three volumes. $21. 

Eton and Oxford, Eastern travels, a country home wit 
sports, books, and “country work,” entrance into wide public 
life in the House of Lords when 23, Under Secretary for 
Colonies at 27, thirty full years of office, travel, literature, and 
dignified domesticity in the great Victorian age—such a life 
has nowhere else been possible, and now is hardly any long 
possible in England. Thirty-five years after his death L 
Carnarvon has left scarce a mark in the memory of his c 
trymen. A fine independent conservative statesman of 
second rank under Lords Derby, Beaconsfield, and Salisbury, 
Colonial Secretary and Viceroy of Ireland, he stands as one of 
the first promoters of federation within the British Empir 
The present work will occupy a place on the shelf of reputabl 
libraries, and will seldom leave it. 


Karin Smirnoff: Strindbergs Férsta Hustru. Stockholm: 
Albert Bonnier. 
“T never was unfaithful to your father’—thus spoke 


Siri von Essen to her older daughter; she was sitting in her 
home in Helsingfors. Siri von Essen was August Strindberg’s 
first wife, the woman whom he maligned in his autobiographical 
novel “Le Plaidoyer d’un Fou,” recently published in English 
under the title ‘“‘The Confessions of a Fool.” The book which 
August and Siri Strindberg’s daughter, Karin Smirnoff, now 
has published thirteen years after the death of her parents 
not in form a vindication of her mother’s good name, but it is 
in fact a complete vindication. She speaks kindly of her father, 
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sizing his good nature and his interest in the welfare of 
jren when he was of sound mind. But it is very clear 
mind was not always sound. The first year of 


A _ 
Strindberg’s democratic and sor 


| life coincided with 

period. 

ould not follow him when he became imbued with Nietz 

n ideas. The latter period followed closely upon his trial 

s.r blasphemy, instituted after the publication of “Giftas, I.” 

, k produced by this was profound; and his 

ta] and emotional life was changed so that he became insanely 

us and suspicious of his wife. Karin Smirn 

ments the picture of Strindberg which he has 
rid in his various autobiographical novels. 


His wife fully sympathized with these views, but 


who! men 


ff’s book sur; 


given to tne 


A German-English Dictionary. By Herman C. G. 
G. E. Stechert and Company. $5. 

Professor Brandt’s dictionary was ready for publication 
in 1915, but the war interrupted the typesetting, and the author 
( ied to revise his manuscript till within a few weeks of 
his death, in December, 1920. The book, now at last published, 

no mere compilation, but the lifework of an admirable 
The vocabulary includes about 70,000 words; the 
English renderings are precise; technical apparatus is reduced 
to the minimum; the pages are not cluttered with superfluous 
matter. Most of the articles are very brief, but the longer ones 
present an abundance of information with great skill. The 
printing and mechanical arrangement of the dictionary are 
perfect. 


srandt. 


scholar. 


I 


History of Economic Progress in the United States. 
Jennings. T. Y. Crowell Company. $4.50. 
A story of the background against which American politi- 
cal development has taken place is well worth writing. It has 
never yet been adequately done, save for certain arcas and 
short spaces of time, and then the results have usually been 
hidden away in formidable monographs. It may be that re- 
search has not yet gone far enough, for book after book comes 
from the presses, each repeating the other and each failing to 
furnish the whole picture we should like to have. Nor is it to 
be found in Mr. Jennings’s book, which is singularly inadequate 
in illumination. If what is wanted is all the information con- 
cerning American commerce, population, and industry that can 
be got into a single volume, there is probably no better book 
than this; but to expect college students—and it is professedly 
a text—to take to its data with avidity is to the 
impossible. 


By W. W. 


expect 


New Values in Child Welfare. 
Academy of Political and 
1925. $1. 

The authors of the articles appearing in this issue of the 
Annals are persons trained in various ways and with much 
experience. Authorities in the fields of health, delinquency, 
accident prevention, family case work, settlement work, and 
child placing have all brought their thinking to bear on the 

b] of children. They are not engaging in a technical 
discussion, nor are they attempting to set their remarks into 
any rigid scheme marked out by the editor. It is this informal- 
ity which enables them to speak frankly, spontaneously, and 
vigorously. The entire discussion is marked by a distinct im- 
patience with the old methods and a desire to venture further 
and try new methods. 


The Annals of the American 
Social Science. Scptember, 


Y 


The World of the Incas. A Socialistic State of the Past. By 
Otfrid von Hanstein. Translated by Anna Barwell. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 

It would appear that there is hardly need for a new book 
on this subject unless some fresh material could be offered. 
There seems to be nothing new in the present volume, although 
the subject is broadly treated in a convenient and condensed 











bottom in Lake Titicaca ever it i ept t t 
fa Squier’s rope i] beer f 
Ercavationa. By Carl Van V« Alf \. J : 

The decadent temper with its fi 
preoccupation with the minor ar 
ume of essays on Ouida, Machen, Saltus, Firbank, and 
held in clear solution for the inspection of the curious ir 
matters. Mr. Van Vechten’s nonchalant and } 
of the saffron decade will, it to b ‘ 
them perennially a dim charm—that slightly r 
which resides in every anachror One Ee 4 
Hammerstein, beautifully because simply writ j 
as biography and moving as characterizat 
The R. P. A. Annual and Ethical Review. London: The Ratior 

alist Press Association 

The Rationalist Pre Annual devoted to the cause of 
intellectual progress. The contributors ar n of ‘ 
tional fame. They discuss authoritatively and 
topics as The Triumph, Evolution, The Rationalism of Anatol 
France, and the Causes of Evolution. The last from t 
facile pen of J. B. S. Haldane, whose treatment of a hig 
controversial subject is a model of cogency and au tne 
Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Pallad Air ( ted 


in Aberdeenshire by the late Gavin Greig and edited by 
Alexander Keith. Aberdeen: The Buchan Club 
A worthy appendix to the five great 
Aberdeenshire has always been particularly 
versions, and in this volume she takes her final 
editor in his introduction makes an interesting and con 
defense of Peter Buchan’s much-maligned collection of 128 
Veltaire. By Richard Aldington. Gogol. By Janko Lavrin 
Pushkin. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. (The Republic of 
Letters.) E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50 each 
Three volumes in a new and promising series of 
biographies. Mr. Aldington’s, much the best of t three, tells 
the amazing story of Voltaire’s life with remarkable econom 
yet with vivid plenitude of detail; and concludes with a sensible 
estimate of Voltaire’s importance in the various field f his 
activity. The volumes on Gogol and Pushkin survey the 
pillars—of different construction but of equal importance—be 


? 
neath modern Russian 


literature. Neither study is quite 
satisfactory, though both as pioneers are to be welcomed 
Not Poppy. By Virginia Moore. Harcourt, Br: 1 
pany. $1.75. 

“Such invention as, by producing something unexpected 
surprises and delights,” and wielded in an idiom at once ac 
curately personal and deft, is nevertheless insufficient t us 
tain the reader’s attention; Miss Moore’s poetry, interesting 
enough in a first few poems, is in bulk inventi I 1 to 
convention; it becomes the exposure of its own di The 
subject matter is erotic disturbance. Any subject matter 
persisting in art with intrin value is vuleasrit 
Systems of Public Welfare. By Howard W. Odum and D. W 

Willard. The University of North Carolina Pr $2 


A straightforward account of the legislative attempts that 


have been made in the United States to preserve t healing 

human touch in all charitable undertakings without sacrificing 

efficiency. 

Que Francia erplique. Buenos Air Editora Internacional. 
This is a Spanish translation of Frederick Bausman’s 

“Let France Explain,” supplemented by recent data intended 


to bring the work down to date. 
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The French Activities in Syria 


By NAZMIE H. ANABTAWY 


{UBSEQUENT to the bombardment of Damascus in 
S October, 1925, the appointment of M. Henry de 
Jouvenel, the first civil head of the French administration 
in Syria, implied an acknowledgment of the faults of his 
predecessors. At once the Syrian Nationalists began to 
build castles in the air, founded on the hope that the new 
High Commissioner would bring peace to Syria. 

M. de Jouvenel faced the problem that the presence 
of France in Syria as the mandatory was against the 
wishes of the people and was therefore the primary rea- 
son for Syrian dissatisfaction. In theory the mandate sys- 
tem was evolved for the benefit of peoples who have reached 
such a degree of civilization that their independence may 
be provisionally recognized, but who, because of lack of ex- 
perience in self-government, need the aid of a powerful 
nation to set them on their feet. But in fact the mandate 
carried out secret treaties previously negotiated between 
France and England. M. Poincaré admitted in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in 1923 that “since 1912 we have had an 
understanding with the British regarding Syria.” In 
1916 this understanding was put into definite terms in an 
agreement called the Sykes-Picot Treaty, which awarded 
Syria to France. This treaty violates earlier promises made 
to the Arabs by Great Britain, pledging the recognition, at 
the end of the war, of the independence of the Arabian 
territories within the Turkish Empire, in consideration of 
their assistance to the Allies. In 1918 France and Eny- 
land confirmed these promises in a joint proclamation, al- 
though the policy proclaimed was inconsistent with the 
Sykes-Picot Treaty of two years before. 

The idea of mandates innocently introduced by Presi- 
dent Wilson gave France and Great Britain an opportunity 
to leralize their agreement. At that time it was decided 
by the Powers that each should send a commission to in- 
vestigate the wishes of the people. France and England 
abstained, and the United States was the only Power to 
comply with the decision. The King-Crane Commission sub- 
mitted an exhaustive report to the Department of State 
in Washington, holding in effect that the unanimous wish 
of the people was in favor of complete independence. In 
case the Powers were not ready to recognize such inde- 
pendence and the imposition of a mandate was inevitable, 
the commission warned against giving the Syrian mandate 
to France, since the Syrians explicitly refused the French. 
Yet, despite the terms of Article XXII of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which provides that the wishes of 
the people be taken into account, despite the promises given 
to the Syrians, and despite the warnings of the American 
Commission, the mandate was allocated to France in 
April, 1920. 

No sooner had France undertaken the Syrian mandate 
than the affairs of the country became seriously involved. 
The introduction of paper money, subject to the barometric 
fluctuation of the franc, and the policy of exporting gold 
paralyzed finance and depressed commerce. Average earn- 
ing-power became inadequate to meet average expenses. 
The government departments, especially that of justice, 








) 


were soon nests of corruption. Ordinances issu 


by French officers violated individual rights which ; 


ognized in all civilized countries. Villages, t 
cities were completely destroyed by gun and airplan 
bardment. Thousands of acres of agricultural lands y 
laid waste by military operations. The country suff 
losses which can never be recouped in one generatior 
was the situation which M. de Jouvenel had to face. 

In Paris, after the bombardment of Damascus, 
Jouvenel endeavored to vindicate the French intent 
His statements in the press encouraged Syrian nati 
in Europe, Egypt, and Syria to meet him and present t 
demands. Emir Shekib Arslan, the representative of 
Syrian Nationalists in Europe, made the f 
proposals: 

1. Syria should enjoy complete independen 
the rights and privileges of a de jure government : 
membership in the League of Nations. 

2. Lebanon should have an administration ot 
provided a plebiscite be held among the inhabditan 
territories ceded to it in 1920, to determine whether 
retain their present status or revert to Syria. Th 
tories referred to are Tyre, Sidon, Marhouyoun, Ras 
Hasbeiya, Tripoli, and Balaback FElbakaa. 

3. Syria should be recognized as a single state. 
is now divided into many provinces with local legi 


ow? 


bodies.) 

4. As a corollary to her independence, Syria s! 
enjoy the right to political representation by diplo 
agents. 

5. In recognition of the French interests in 
and to replace the present mandate, Syria would a 
a thirty-year treaty granting France certain economic 
leges in preference to other countries. 

Negotiations with Syrian Nationalists in Esypt : 
to these demands two precautions: that the treaty t 
entered into must define the relations of the parties 
expressly abolishing the mandate, and would not be 
ing until ratified by the Syrian Parliament; and that 
army of occupation must withdraw as soon as a provision: 
government, pending the formation of a de jure govern: BF bens 
ment, could be established. | 

As a practical plan to end the war, nationalist orgun: AN 
izations were in agreement on the following suggestion: tee 
Negotiations should be entered into with the leaders of th: — —— 
revolution, defining conclusively the international relation 
of Syria on the basis of national sovereignty. A tray >= 
should state the conditions for the withdrawal of the ar 
of occupation, the time limit of the mandate, and the rel 
tion of the mandatory power to the state of Syria. It wa 
suggested also that a convention be summoned to draw up 
constitution for Syria. France would submit the agreemet* 
to the League, expressing her willingness to concede all t 
terms, and ratification by the League would be final. 

Presented with these propositions, M. de Jouvenel ' 
peatedly evaded any conclusive answer. But when 
reached Damascus he announced that all Nationalists s! 
surrender arms unconditionally within a specified per 
and proceed with elections. This counter-proposal fail” 
to satisfy the Nationalists, chiefly because it offered | 
definition of the limits of mandatory power. The Syriat 
turned to Geneva, with a request that the League of \ 
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tions send an impartial commission to study the situation. 
The request was disregarded. 

In the meantime M. de Jouvenel was not idle. First, 
he authorized the election (except in Damascus, which is in 
the Jebel Druse territory) of provincial legislative bodies. 
Each legislature was empowered to decide its own political 
relations with its neighbors. Thus any state could declare 
independence of the others. This is easily arranged by a 
slight interference with the elections, and it naturally puts 
an end to the national aspirations of a centralized govern- 
ment. But the measure was unsuccessful. 

M. de Jouvenel next made an agreement with Turkey, 
relinquishing the Syrian district of Alexandretta as a buffer 
zone on the north. His predecessor, General Gouraud, had 
already surrendered Cilicia to Turkey without consulting 
the League. The effect of these arrangements is to isolate 
Syria. Following the agreement with Turkey, by which 
the northern boundaries were protected against possible 
interference, M. de Jouvenel turned his attention to the 
British in Palestine, and to King Ibn Saud of the Nejd and 
Hejaz. It is not yet known what terms he arrived at with 
Great Britain. The negotiations with Ibn Saud were 
unsuccessful. 

Finally, M. de Jouvenel resorted to public sentiment to 
smash the Nationalists. He appointed Ahmed Nami Bey, 
a Circassian, as “President of Syria,” with a Ministry com- 
posed partly of recognized personalities and partly of rene- 
gades. The program of the Ministry, though vague, was 
drawn up for its effect on public psychology, and on his ar- 
rival in Damascus de Jouvenel was actually greeted by a 
small crowd demonstrating its delight over this apparent 
concession to national aspirations. It did not take long for 
the truth to become known. Three members of the Ministry 
were sent to exile because of their refusal to accept the 
dictation of the French authorities. The Ministry was then 
dissolved on the ground of “lack of harmony.” 

It is clear that M. de Jouvenel did not go to Syria 
with the intention either of ending the war or of consider- 
ing the Syrian demands. Rather did he intend, with the use 
of both political and military skill, to smash Syrian na- 
tionalism. Fighting to the bitter end does not solve prob- 
lems. As a result of the French mandate over Syria a 
great part of the land is reduced to ashes. It is time for 
France to concede the justice of the Syrian claim for 
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The Propaganda War in China 


N a recent letter addressed to the Chinese Acting Foreign 

Minister, the Soviet Ambassador to China, Mr. L. M. 
Karakhan, denied a report that Soviet troops were being 
dispatched to Kalgan. 


I am in receipt of your letter of June 11th, in which you 
draw my attention to the report in the newspapers to the effect 
that 8,000 troops of the Soviet Union have been dispatched to 
Kalgan apparently to assist the Kuominchun. 

I wish most emphatically to deny this report; it is false and 
slanderous. There are no Soviet troops on the territory of 
China—not 8,000, not 1,000, nor even five. The newspaper report 
to which you refer is a pure invention circulated, first, for the 
purpose of rousing hostility against the U.S.S.R., and, secondly, 
to provide the imperialists with a pretext to increase their 
forces in China. 

Recently, the foreign press in China and that section of the 


Chinese press, happily a small one, which champions the jy, 


been engaged in the extensive fabrication of lying informs, 
concerning the U.S.S.R. It would be a hopeless task to atte, 
to refute all the ridiculous inventions that are circulated thr, 
these channels; as, for example, that we have dispatched try 
to Kalgan, that we have concluded an alliance with Feng y 
hsiang, that we have provided the latter with millions of mo, 
that we have bribed students, etc. ... 

It is now clear to all the world that the campaign of | 
directed against the U.S.S.R.—but now subsiding—was , 
ducted by the imperialists as a means of saving their posit; 
in China. The method appeared to be a very simple one: 
that seemed necessary was to show that the U.S.S.R. was ¢ 
ducting an imperialist policy. This would lead to the opin; 
that the U.S.S.R. and the other imperialists were all bird; 
the same feather. Consequently, it would logically follow 4 
no other policy could be adopted toward China than ap ; 
perialist policy; that these were the natural relations betwg 
China and the rest of the world. 

This kind of logic is easily refuted, however, by compar; 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty with China’s treaties with all the ot 
countries. The lies and slanders let loose by the section of 
press hostile to the U.S.S.R. are but transient; the treaty , 
policy of the U.S.S.R. are permanent, unchangeable things; ¢ 
sequently, the ruse of the imperialists must fail. 

With regard to the fear you express that, if it is truet 
8,000 Soviet troops are proceeding to Kalgan, it will indy 
other Powers to dispatch troops to China, permit me to ass 
you that there are no Soviet troops, either at Kalgan or at Ur 
or anywhere on Chinese territory; and permit me to ass 
you also that we will never provide anyone with a pretext 
giving justification to your fears. 


Peking, June 17 L. M. KARAKHA) 
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THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SocrAL Work 
offers summer institutes for Social Workers in addi- 
tion to its regular course of fifteen months’ graduate 
study in preparation for Jewish social work. 


The following courses will be given during the second 
term of the Summer Session which will begin 
August 16, 1926: 


Social and Religious Institutions of the Jews..M. M. Kaplan 
ee ee I. B. Berkson 
The Field of Jewish Social Service in the U. S...M. J. Karpi 
Adiminstration of Jewish Family 

Case Work Agencies 


Administration of Jewish Federations.......... M. B. Hexter 
Post War Problems of the Jews............... I. B. Berkson 


THE Fatt Quarter WILL BecIn Octoser 5, 1926 


For a description of the Course of Study write for the 
General Announcement 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SOCIAL 
Work 
(Initiated by the National Conference of Jewish Social Service 
210 West 91st Street, New York City 
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